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START AT SAN FRANCISCO 


HATEVER be the outcome of the San Francisco 

Conference, in many \ ays the most momentous 

gathering since the end of the war in view of its 

possibilities, it was auspiciously initiated by the 
speech which President Truman delivered at its opening session 
on Tuesday. Dwelling on the conciliatory spirit in which the 
peace treaty with Japan was framed, he emphasised the necessity 
of further steps to establish peace in the Pacific area, and made 
it clear that the United States was ready for further discussions 
in that field, though not during the present conference at San 
Francisco. There the sole business is with the Japanese Treaty, 
though opportunity was taken on Sunday to sign the treaty of 
mutual defence between the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand, which alone has reconciled those Dominions to a settle- 
ment, which by providing for a certain measure of Japanese 
rearmament might, without the American counterpoise, seriously 
threaten the Dominions’ security. The similar treaty between the 
United States and the Philippines, signed at Washington on 
Friday, and the military agreement between the United States 
and Japan, already concluded and to be signed after the signature 
of the main treaty, complete a security system covering the 
Pacific area as fully as it can be covered with the co-operation 
of Russia and China lacking, and completely consistent with all 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. As for the main 
treaty, which provides the occasion for the assembly of fifty 
States at San Francisco, the time for canvassing its merits is past. 
That it is liberal, to the point of indulgence, towards Japan no 
one contests. But Japan had either to be brought unreservedly 
into the orbit of the Western democracies or held down inde- 
finitely by force. Having regard to all the rival interests and 
desires involved, it can be conceded that the best compromise 
practicable has been achieved. 

Negotiations might have been more difficult if Russia had 
taken advantage of the opportunity offered her, in common with 
all nations actively or nominally at war with Japan, to express 
her views on the terms of the draft treaty. Having omitted to 
do that, she was manifestly not entitled io propose alterations 
at a conference called solely to approve the treaty and get it 
signed. In such circumstances the decision to send M. Gromyko 
to San Francisco could only be read as an intention to make 
things difficult for the main sponsors of the treaty. At the same 
time, the state of excitement and alarm into which some public 
men and part of the Press in the Western countries were thrown 


by the news of M. Gromyko’s journey is more flattering to 
M. Gromyko than to their own sense of balance. Given strong 
chairmanship at the conference, which Mr. Dean Acheson 
displayed conspicuously from the first, the mischief M. Gromyko 
and his Polish and Czechoslovak acolytes could do was strictly 
limited. They were fully entitled to challenge the draft rules of 
procedure, and the adoption of the rules on the first day of the 
conference in spite of that was a success beyond all general 
expectation. Nor do the first brief reports of M. Gromyko’s 
main speech suggest that he was demanding anything flagrantly 
unreasonable. His insistence that Communist China should be 
represented at the conference was as inevitable as her exclusion 
on grounds that are well understood, and the criticisms he made 
of the provisions of the treaty itself would have been perfectly 
valid if they had been put forward in proper form at the proper 
time. There could clearly be no question of considering them 
at San Francisco. What further shots M. Gromyko still has in 
his locker remains to be disclosed. He has not so far shown 
himself deliberately obstructionist, and the general outlook when 
the first day’s discussion ended was distinctly more favourable 
than when the debate began. 


Persia’s New Threat 


Dr. Moussadek’s motives in suddenly announcing an ultimatum 
to Great Britain on the oil question can only be conjectured. The 
imminence of a General Election and the criticisms that have 
been directed against his own inept handling of the crisis he had 
created are enough in themselves to drive him to take any step 
practicable to conciliate nationalist feeling. It may well be also 
that he thinks it opportune to face this country with grave 
decisions at a moment when it is seriously preoccupied with 
difficulties at San Francisco and Kaesong. There is obviously 
a large element of bluff in the threat to expel the British 
technicians at Abadan, for to do that would destroy for an 
indefinite period the resumption of the flow of oil-royalties with- 
out which Persia’s economy would break down. For the claim 
that Poland and Czechoslovakia and other countries are ready 
to buy oil from Persia would be more impressive if there were 
any indication how the oil is to be extracted and refined and 
conveyed to its destination. Both Mr. Stokes and Mr. Harriman 
have indicated their willingness to take part in fresh negotiations 
if any practicable proposals were forthcoming, but what Dr, 
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Moussadek offers appears to be precisely what Mr. Stokes has 
already refused. Two courses are clearly open—to let Dr. 
Moussadek carry out his threat and deprive his country of the 
experts who alone can keep the oil industry alive (the experts 
themselves would not regret that) or to invite the tech- 
nicians at Abadan to stay where they are, and give them, and 
the Abadan property, armed protection. Though it could be 
claimed that the latter course accords with the Hague Court 
recommendation, which Persia has contemptuously rejected, it 
js one which could not, in view of the possible consequences, be 
taken without the fullest consideration. 


Mystery in Korea 


How far events at Kaesong are linked with events at San 
Francisco is a matter of pure speculation. The theory that they 
are would provide some sort of explanation of the Communist 
negotiators’ tactics, but they have been inexplicable before, and 
they may still be so now. The prolongation of the talks, followed 
by their suspension, has no doubt given the Communists time to 
build up their forces, but the United Nations command has not 
been idle either, and it is unlikely that there has been 
much relative change in the, general position, and the 
Communist reaction to General Ridgway’s sensible proposal 
for the resumption of negotiations at some centre other 
than Kaesong will be decisive. For uncertainty cannot con- 
tinue much longer. The fighting, which was never completely 
suspended, is now intense, with every sign that a new and well- 
prepared Communist offensive is pending. General Van Fleet 
is confident of his ability to deal with it, and if it fdils, like its 
predecessors, with heavy loss to the attackers, the Communists 
may be disposed to talk truce again. But reports of the organisa- 
tion of a formidable Communist air-force, based in Manchuria, 
and the presence of what are obscurely, if euphemistically, 
described as “ Soviet puppet forces” may confront the United 
Nations with the necessity for serious political decisions. Man- 
churia, however firm a hold the Soviet Union may have on it, is 
an integral part of Communist China, and an attack on the air- 
fields there, which might become an imperative military necessi#, 
would be interpreted as a direct attack on China in a way that the 
operations in Korea itself cannot be. But the moment for that 
has not come yet. The Communist attack has not been launched, 
and it may never be. Events that cannot be predicted must be 
awaited. General Van Fleet's surprising belief that an armistice 
will yet be concluded on the basis of the present front-line 
positions may prove to be justified. Meanwhile, the United 
Nations forces must be ready for anything that may come, as 
there is no reason to doubt that they are. 

What Next in Egypt? 

Far from complying with the Security Council's resolution 
calling for an end of the blockade on shipping bound for Israel 
through the Suez Canal, the Egyptian Government has secured 
the support of the Arab League for an intensification of the 
blockade. Hatred of Israel now expresses itself in a determina- 
tion to prevent her from getting oil supplies from any direction 
whatever. Turkey is condemned for voting for the Security 
Council resolution when, according to the Egyptians, the 
Turkish duty was to support the view of the Arab countries. 
British policy which, according to Mr. Morrison, aims at a 
friendly understanding with Egypt over the future of the 1936 
treaty, is now further than ever from success, for the United 
Nations resolution on the Suez blockade is regarded by the 
Egyptians as a British invention. The chances that Egypt will 


repudiate the treaty before September 17th, when the Egyptian 
Parliament rises, have increased. In fact, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment insists on being utterly unrealistic, unco-operative, and 
indifferent to the damage which is being done to the interests 
of the Middle East. 


There is not the slightest hope that this 
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situation will be altered by any immediate action to secure com. 
pliance with the Security Council's resolution. If the Egyptian 
Government is determined to behave foolishly then it cannot be 
prevented from doing so. If the Arab States insist that they are 
at war with Israel then it will be difficult to prevent them from 
making warlike gestures, even if those gestures have not the 
slightest effect of bringing the “ war” to a conclusion. But the 
United Nations policy has been stated, and if must not be 
changed. If Egypt cannot be brought to reason quickly then it 
must be subjected to the continuous and unrelenting pressure 
which in the end will compel respect for the rule of Jaw. 


How Safe is Perén? 


Apart from the President, General Perén, and his wife. Seiiora 
Eva Peron, the two major forces in the politics of Argentina are 
the General Confederation of Labour and the Army. The under- 
standing between the President, his wife and the Confederation 
is very close. The understanding between these three forces and 
the Army is not quite so close. So that when the Army so far 
asserts itself as to prevent Sefiora Perén from standing for the 
Vice-Presidency in the November Elections—as it did last week 
—then the Perén family and organised jabour are driven to a 
new review of their joint strength. And when organised labour 
faces a period of rising prices and sluggish production, the tri- 
partite review cannot be very encouraging. It is much too soon 
to say that a rot has set in for the Peronista régime in Argentina. 
The hoardings in Buenos Aires will still scream, “ Eva Perén— 
We Love You,” and the lady no doubt redouble her efforts to 
deserve such affection. A cast-iron electoral law. which he 
invented himself, prevents any combination of parties against 
General Perén, and so makes his re-election to the Presidency 
in November a virtual certainty. There is no evidence that the 
Army has any immediate desire to replace him. And even if it 
had, it would no doubt find the General Confederation of 
Labour, carefully nurtured under five years of Peronista rule, a 
tough nut to crack. But the fact remains that in the past few 
weeks the Army has revealed that it retains a strong hand as well 
as a gun under the table. General Perén may remain President 
of Argentina for many more years, but he will have to be a little 
more careful about seconding the political ambitions of his wife 
and a little less free with his boast that he owes more to the 
workers than to the Army. 


By-Passing Covent Garden 


Millions of housewives and thousands of growers of fruit and 
vegetables will await the details of the Government's plan for 
decentralised marketing with hope and eagerness. This is 
potentially the biggest winner of good-will that the Government 
has invented for years, and the Covent Garden operators, who 
may regard it with distaste, had better get used to that fact. No 
advance “ proof” that the scheme will not work will convince 
the public that it is wrong in its impression that the present 
marketing arrangements are inefficient, wasteful and expensive. 
On the face of it, the centralisation of supplies at the awkwardly 
sited Covent Garden Market is what Mr. Dalton said it was— 
silly. But if this centralisation, and the long hauls of perishable 
produce which it involves, are more necessary than they appear 
to be, those who are interested in maintaining the present 
arrangements have nothing to fear. Nobody is going to be forced 
to use the new markets, and if they do not turn out to be money- 
savers, they will presumably wither away in due course. But 
consumers, who are interested before everything else in cutting 
down the present wickedly high prices of vegetables and fruit, 
will be very loth to accept the argument that the present distri- 
bution system, which looks silly, is superior to the new alternative 
until the question has been put to the test. Part of the answet 
will be given when the details are published. The other part will 
be dependent on the new arrangements, being given a fair trial. 
And a fair trial must include the positive co-operation of the 
growers and retailers. 
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LABOUR AND MR. GAITSKELL 


HE present Chancellor of the Exchequer is not a typical 

product of the Labour movement. Like the other 

Wykehamist who was the second post-war Socialist 
Chancellor and the Etonian who was the first, he is faced with 
a contradiction between the promptings of his own intellect and 
the emotional impetus towards prosperity and security through 
the mere redistribution of wealth which is, and always has been, 
the main driving force of the British Labour Party. His speech 
to the Trades Union Congress at Blackpool on Tuesday did not 
resolve that contradiction. It merely re-stated it. The speech 
contained much good sense and sound economics. But it was 
heard by an audience of trade unionists who, when they get 
back to their daily business of running their unions, are unlikely 
to act upon it. The very applause which greeted the Chancellor 
was an expression not so much of accord with his ideas as of 
respect for a man who had little in common with the trade union 
officials assembled at Blackpoo!] and did not pretend that he 
had. The crucial gap between a realistic economic policy and 
an irrational urge to increase, at any cost, labour’s share of the 
national wealth remains unbridged. Mr. Gaitskell has not, like 
Mr. Dalton, surrendered to unreason. He has not, like Sir 
Stafford Cripps, broken under the strain of trying to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. He is still trying to alter the emotional con- 
victions of the vast majority of the members of the Labour Party 
and the trade unions. 

As an isolated exposition of the policy required to get Britain 
through her present economic difficulties Mr. Gaitskell’s speech 
was almost—though not quite—perfect. But the fact that it was 
isolated is important. When the attempt is made to relate it to 
the rest of the picture—to the past six years of Socialist rule, to 
the measures intended to restrict dividends and extend physical 
controls which Mr. Gaitskell announced only a month ago and 
has not since withdrawn, and to the stubborn resistance of the 
rank and file to economic reality—Tuesday’s pronouncement 
looks a little less impressive. But still it was necessary to give 
the authoritative Treasury figures which demonstrate how little 
difference any further attack on profits could make to the 
problems of inflation and income distribution. It was desirable 
that the Chancellor should say plainly what he did not say 
when announcing his new measures to the Commons just before 
the recess—that there must be a wage restraint. It was bold to 
assert before a trade union audience that the main vice of a 
wage-freeze is that it would prevent any changes in relative 
wage rates as between one occupation and another, for the 
normal trade union argument is that that is the main—indeed the 
only—virtue of a freeze. And the Chancellor's attack on the 
fear of change and progress which, more than anything else, 
holds back British production was wholly admirable. This really 
was going to the heart of the mattef. It was here above all that 
the Chancellor showed real courage. But it has yet to be shown 
that he made many converts. A few trade union leaders have, 
it is true, independently attacked the inertia and resistance to 
new methods which make our life “ thinner, poorer, harder and 
more burdensome than it need be,” but there is no evidence that 
they have made any headway, or even escaped the censure of 
their followers. 

_ Yet until the simple fact that all prosperity rests on a founda- 
tion of physical production sinks into the consciousness of the 
trade union mass there is no hope of an improvement in the 
general standard of living. With an expanding armaments pro- 
gramme the chances of maintaining even the present standard 
are not good. Mr. Gaitskell was not only saying the right things 
~—he was saving them in the right place. The unions who are at 
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present advancing massive new wage demands and, at the same 
time, refusing to relate those demands to any increase in output 
—indeed, who often enough reject as an outrage any suggestion 
of a quid pro quo—badly needed the Chancellor’s reminder that 
the only certain consequence of their policy is yet another rise 
in prices. It is said that a number of the more quick-witted 
union leaders are fully alive to this situation but still hope to 
reap a series of small advantages by always keeping wages one 
jump ahead of prices. These need another reminder—which the 
Chancellor did not give—that there is such a thing as galloping 
inflation and that the total effect of their policy may be the 
breakdown of the currency. It is not enough that trade unionists 
should know a little economics. They should know a great deal 
—as much as the Chancellor himself. And since he has been 
bold enough to undertake the task of instructing them, he might 
stick to the elements and eschew such confusing excursions as 
his vague suggestion that bonus shares might be issued to workers 
in firms which retain undistributed profits. This hint that there 
may still be hidden spoils worth grabbing, or, as Mr. Gaitskell 
put it, “ redistributing,” was a major flaw in his speech. It was 
more than that. It was a defect which could destroy his whole 
case, for if the Chancellor is not prepared to take his stand on 
reason alone he cannot possibly lead the trade unions into the 
hard road to a sound economy. There is no room for baits and 
bribes. 

This apparently slight defect in an otherwise admirable state- 
ment of the economic task facing the country is all-important. 
No honest citizen could fail to rejoice at the spectacle of one 
man upholding the cause of reason before the whole formidable 
array of trade union leaders, who are the financial mainstay of 
the Labour Party. But the dilemma which Mr. Gaitskell has to 
face, is the dilemma of the Labour Party as a whole and not 
just his personal problem. If the party is not prepared to face 
the need for an honest and realistic attitude to the question 
of wages and prices, but prefers instead to go on believing, 
despite all the facts, that larger real incomes can be obtained 
by means of financial jugglery, then it is going straight to disaster. 
The resistance of the trade union leaders at Blackpool is not 
the only hurdle to be surmounted before the cause of reason is 
won. Those leaders will have to convince their own members 
that the only genuine and solid increases in wages are those which 
are accompanied by higher production. The whole mass of 
Labour voters will have to rid itself of the belief that somewhere 
in the country there are still vast reservoirs of real wealth to be 
tapped by politicians who are bold enough to ignore the uncom- 
fortable teachings of mere reason. And, to make matters more 
difficult, there exists in Parliament itself a small but determined 
body of M.P.s, led by Mr. Bevan, to whom unreason it not so 
much a comforting fallacy as a political weapon. 

It was no accident that Mr. Bevan, in his speech on 
resigning from the Government in April, singled out Mr. 
Gaitskell as the object of his most vicious attack, and that 
he has returned again and again to the violent abuse of 
“ economists ” and “ theorists.” The intellectual content of Mr. 
Bevan’s arguments is indeed negligible. And so far as his 
political objectives are concerned, it does not matter in the least. 
The force he relies upon is not a reasonable force. It is made 
up of those elements of the Labour movement who still cling 
to the old belief that a “ genuine ” Socialist Government can get a 
quart out of a pint pot or who believe that there is some 
automatic virtue in being always a little to the Left of authority. 
There can be no compromise with the pernicious nonsense of 
“one way only.” But that means it is not enough in itself to 
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applaud the good sense talked at Blackpool by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and also by the chairman of the T.U.C. 
General Council. The speeches in which the right things are said 
must still be watched for any concession, however small, to the 
forces of unreason. The slightest weakening will be fatal. All 
the elements of a sensible economic policy have been stated. 
All of them have been stated at one time or another by Labour 
politicians, and some of them have been repeated ad nauseam. 
What is needed now is unwavering consistency. Mr. Gaitskell, in 
particular, must stick to all of the truth all of the time. It may 
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be this is too much to ask of any British Socialist leader, given 
the nature of the votes on which he must rely to keep him in 
power. Possibly the difficulty which has defeated two Chancellors 
since the war will defeat a third. Mr. Gaitskell has still to give 
the final and convincing proof of his determination to put intel. 
lectual integrity before all questions of political success. There 
have always been chinks in his armour. But, as things are, the 
fate of his party is wrapped up with his personal policy. For if 
he fails the chances of the Socialists getting another spell of 
power for a long, long time are very small. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OVENTRY has been torn by an issue which over- 
shadowed even the controversy over its new cathedral 
the question whether an American actress who is 

a member of the Variety Artists’ Federation, and as such 
has played in this country twice before, could take the 
leading part assigned to her in the “ musical production,” 
billed to open at Coventry on Tuesday, without joining the other 
theatrical association, Equity. Equity, by threatening to call out 
its own members, and so wreck the show, got its way, the pro- 
ducer deciding to pay the lady's entry dues to Equity, and the 
lady consenting to fill up the necessary forms herself. Force, 
therefore, has triumphed over justice. For all players in this 
country Equity and V.A-F. tickets are interchangeable, but 
Equity claims the right to make another rule for foreign artistes. 
The matter came before the London Theatre Council, where 
Lord Terrington, as independent chairman, ruled unhesitatingly 
against Equity, but his decision only had the force of a recom- 
mendation, and Equity disregarded it. As an instructive footnote 
to the whole affair, while the spokesman of Equity at the Trades 
Union Congress was declaring that the V.A.F. “ was in fact a 
front for employers’ organisations in the entertainment industry,” 
another spokesman of Equity was affirming officially that Equity 
had always tried to co-operate with the V.A.F., and there was no 
conflict of interests between them. Where right and wrong lies 
the public can. see well enough, but I doubt if public opinion 
counts for much in such a case. 
* * * * 

A diligent student of the Daily Worker, | watch with interest 
(as I think I have said before) that journal's strenuous, and by no 
means unsuccessful, efforts to raise £3,750 a month from its 
readers towards its running expenses. The daily appeals get 
more and more urgent as the end of the month approaches, with 
a large gap still to be filled. At the end of July there was a 
shortage of £1,973, but the lists were kept open, at obvious cost 
to the August total, and closed on August 10th, with the gap 
reduced to £134. On August 3lst £1,982 was still needed, but 
that total is being gradually pulled down wll it stood on 
September Sth at £749. When the September collection will 
begin is not yet stated. Achievement may fall a little short of 
hopes, but month in, month out, it is rather a remarkable achieve- 
ment. I am told, by the way, that the parties of Young 
Communists who chartered air transport to the Berlin Rally 
had to put down £12,000 in advance. The money was produced. 

* * . * 

This is a difficult time for religious weeklies, among others, 
and I gather that the future of at least two is problematic. It 
is the usual story. A drop in circulation means a drop in 
advertisements—either in the number or the rates or both—and 
a fall in advertisements means an adverse balance-sheet in these 
days of perpetually rising costs. But by no means are all the 
religious weeklies in trouble. The Church Times, 1 believe, is 
doing extremely well ; so is the Methodist Recorder ; and there 
are others that have not much cause for anxiety. The Record, 
now embodied in the Church of England Newspaper, was, | 
think, the last casualty. I hope, in spite of everything, the 
swimmers in difficulties will manage to keep afloat. Rather 
jurprisingly, that many-sided character, Lord Riddell, had a con- 


siderable interest in the Church Family Newspaper (now the 

Church of England Newspaper) as well as in News of the World. 

To judge by its circulation the latter was the more popular organ. 
* * * 


Worcester fight in 1651 was a notable affair, but Worcester 
fight in 1951 is by no means negligible either. The Roundheads, 
led by Mr. Isaac Foot, have had their field-day, but there is no 
lack of Royalists in Worcester, and one of them—an alderman, 
no less—has vowed that he will get the memorial plaque which 
Mr. Foot unveiled on Monday pulled down. And, as I write, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, Mr. Arthur Bryant, and others are celebra- 
ting at Boscobel Oak, where the future Charles II, having escaped 
from the Worcester, battle, spent some time up a tree. Yes, 
but why, it may be asked, is May 29th Oak Apple day, when the 
oak episode actually happened at the beginning of September ? 
Because, so 1 am instructed, May 29th was Charles’ birthday, 
and Parliament decided (no doubt for economy in celebration) 
to combine the commemoration of his escape with the commemo- 
ration of his birth. What a lot it all matters. 

* * . 7 

Mr. Cox is having a party. Or rather a party is being had @ 
Mr. Cox. You may not conceivably know all you should about 
Mr. Cox. If not, it is because, through either impecuniosity or 
unwisdom, you are not a member of the London Library. For 
there you could, and would, have seen Mr. Cox any time these 
last 70 years, or at any rate the last 69, for Mr. Cox entered his 
70th year in St. James’s Square last month. The library contains 
over half a million books, and Mr. Cox knows all about all of 
them—except perhaps a dozen or so. Ask him for something 
about the amours of ants or Maori musicians or the mother of 
Mahershalalhashbaz, and without a moment’s hesitation he will 
write a title on a slip of paper, send it upstairs in a little lift and 
a couple of minutes later extract from the lift (which has now 
descended again) a volume—or two or three—constituting the 
last word on that particular topic. Prodigious. 

* + * * 

Reading of the death of the American writer, Louis Adamic, 
I took down a copy of his now notorious book, Dinner at the 
White House, in which Mr. Adamic, invited to dine with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on an occasion when Mr. Churchill was present, 
thought it proper to reproduce in the fullest detail the manifestly 
private conversations in which the statesmen engaged. The libel 
proceedings which Mr. Churchill found it necessary to initiate 
were based on the fantastic suggestion (in a footnote) that British 
policy in Greece was partly based on “ the fact that Hambros 
Bank, the chief British creditors of Greece, had bailed Winston 
Churchill out of bankruptcy in 1912.” Mr. Adamic’s other 
books may have been very good ; I have not read them. Dinner 
at the White House does not fall into that category.~ 

* * . * 

“Why should we let ourselves be scared by headlines in the 
Tory Press—the most prostituted in the world ? "—Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan at Scarborough, May 16th, 1948. 

“The Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, M.P., is to write a series of 
articles exclusively for the Evening Standard.”—The Evening 
Standard, August 31st, 1951. 


And to share in its immoral earnings? JANUS. 
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What Way for Youth ?—IlI 


By A. E. MORGAN* 


HE Berlin Rally has posed a question which must be 

answered, even though British youth is not prone to 

swallow Communist doctrine. Perhaps the greatest 
danger lies in the fact that, unlike the youth of so many countries 
today, although unsatisfied it is content. You have only to talk 
intimately with a group of young men, say, in Egypt, in Italy, in 
Greece, in the Gold Coast, and then in England, to perceive the 
difference. For all there is a vacuum, but here about us in 
Britain it is not felt, still less is it defined. 

Economically British youth is in better condition than we can 
remember, probably than it has ever been. Where now are the 
more than six figures of juvenile unemployment we had fifteen 
years ago? Conditions of employment and training are better 
than the most hopeful could have imagined. What is it then that 
these young men and girls lack? Simply, it is spiritual satisfaction. 
It is in the nature of us all, and especially in late adolescence and 
early manhood, to feel a need to worship, to express admiration 
for something beyond and higher than ourselves, and to reach out 
thither. Once formal religion gave scope in easily acceptable 
ways for worship, but it has, in fact, ceased to do so for the 
majority of the young. Does that mean that youth has ceased 
to worship, has ceased to admire and to aspire? Certainly not. 
The old fanes may no longer draw admiring youth, but there 
are new ones that do. There are plenty of gilded idols to attract, 
and worship is lavished on film stars, sports heroes and the 
wonders of a mechanical age. 

Communism offers this projection of self outwards in admira- 
tion, and in offering opportunity for service it appeals to the 
generous instinct of youth to give, even sacrificially. The answer 
must be in the same terms. An intellectual appreciation of the 
nefarious designs of the Kremlin may come as a consequence, 
but first the counter-appeal must be based on a satisfying of 
aspirations. This must be by doing, for we British are inveterate 
pragmatists. Youth needs more scope for individual achieve- 
ment. The Scouts, Outward Bound and many youth organisa- 
tions have shown the value of enabling youth to pit its skill 
and character against the difficulties of mother earth. Now the 
National Boys’ Club, which came into existence this year, is 
concerned with devising ways in which picked boys can find 
comradeship spiced with physical hardship. To provide these 
opportunities for a few thousands is easy; but if the resultant 
Strengthening of body and purpose and spiritual enrichment are 
to be widespread, there must be vastly more opportunity of 
fuller experience for boys and mutatis mutandis for girls. 

The most serious limitation is leadership. This problem can- 
not be settled easily, but it might be handled with more expedi- 
tion than is suggested by the pace at which the Ministry of 
Education is moving in the matter of training. If youth is to 
be led there must be leaders, and that will cost money. If we 
say it will cost too much, then let us admit frankly that we do 
not regard the problem as of prime importance. We certainly 
do not want to emulate Communism in its mass appeal and 
regimentation, which are wholly foreign to our genius and con- 
tradictory to our essential religion, based as it is on a belief 
in the ultimate worth of individual personality. If we are to 
respond it must be by giving better opportunity for development 
of personality ; and if we are to do this on the grand scale which 
alone will suffice, let us realise that Nazism and Communism 
have not shirked expense in propagating their ‘isms, and that 
we must be prepared to face the cost if we are to give our boys 
and girls ample opportunity to develop their personalities. 

The educational reforms now under way have done much by 
scholastic methods, and it is a great advance to recognise that 
the youth service is a national concern. But, in fact, the 
money spent on this service falls lamentably short of the need 

*Dr. Morgan, who was Principal of McGill University in the ‘thirties, 
compiled the well-known report, “ The Needs of Youth,” for King 
Jubilee Fund in 1939. 
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of those who have left school. We have recognised by common 
consent and by Act of Parliament that the voluntary youth 
organisations should be lively partners in this work if all 
resources are to be utilised and, what is perhaps more im- 
portant, if regimentation and uniformity are to be counteracted 
by variety of purpose and method. Today vast opportunities 
lie open to the voluntary movements, but limitation of resources 
is restraining them against their will. True, they are helped as 
never before, but costs are rising and they could use much more 
money to the benefit of youth and of the nation. The forces 
holding back this needed aid are a problem not for discussion 
here ; but it should be realised that these movements could make 
a much greater contribution if they had the financial means. 
They have the ideals and the skills ; they have experience ; but 
the sorry fact is that at the very moment when the nation needs 
their expansion some are having to retract. 

The answer to Communism is to give youth opportunity to 
pursue those activities which will challenge the physical, mental 
and spiritual powers, and provide scope for realising aspirations 
Young people must be given opportunity to taste and to test other 
objects of admiration than they can find in the cinema, the 
Press, wireless, professional sport and all the other predigested 
forms of recreation which primarily are profitable to the pur- 
veyor. Give them more chance to play games themselves. This 
means a better provision of playing-fields and equipment, the 
stimulus of leadership, and also, in the case of working boys, 
the necessary time and occasion. Of even more value, 
especially as moral and spiritual experience, is the expedition, 
by mountain or by water, camping, cycling, walking—in a word, 
finding strength and resource in meeting Nature alone or 
together. 

These things will develop personality, but the social man can 
reach fulness only in the exercise of service. Perhaps the 
greatest value of a boys’ club is the opportunity it gives lads to 
learn the delicate art of give-and-take and the science of self- 
government—in the fullest sense of the word, discipline. 
Obvious needs in a club evoke the desire and the ability to 
serve, but here again wise guidance is necessary. The boys’ 








A Sevenpenny «‘Spectator” 


When at the beginaing of last May most of the daily | 
papers and many weeklies increased their prices, in some | 
cases substantially, it was stated that the Spectator 
would continue to publish at the traditional sixpence 
till that became impossible, but that any considerable 
further rise in the price of paper or printing would 
make a change inevitable. That rise has since taken 
place. From August Ist the price of paper was increased 
again by no less than 23 per cent. and of printing by | 
another 10 per cent. | 
| That has left no choice open. 
Board of the Spectator has been to bear the load of | 
rising costs itself before asking its readers to take some | 
share, the time has come when the burden must be | 
spread. The last dividend was cut, allocations to | 
reserve were suspended, various economies have been | 
effected. The finances of the paper are on a thoroughly | 
sound basis, but in order that they may be kept so it | 
is essential to increase the cost of the paper by one | 
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| 
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Resolved though the 


| penny a week (half the price of a cigarette) as from 
the issue of October 5th. The annual subscription rises 
as a natural consequence from 30s. to 35s. (post free). 

Whether any further advance will be necessitated, and 
how soon a reversion to sixpence will be possible, 
depends on factors outside our control. Whatever may 
happen, the price of the Spectator will be kept to the 
lowest figure economically practicable. 
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club is a variable affair, but many are veritable nurseries of 
democracy. And if they are worth their name, they are giving 
their boys an outward and upward vision of something beyond 
and higher than themselves. 

Even these are not enough. You may develop higher tastes 
and skills in living during adolescence : but that is only a begin- 
ning. At eighteen boys are mostly taken into the Services, and 
one may ask whether during two vital years they find scope for 
further development of individual and social personality. The 
armed forces have an immense opportunity and responsibility. 
Rightly taken, this opportunity would be not merely training 
soldiers, but making men, making citizens to whom service in 
arms would seem a function of citizenship and not an inescap- 
able hardship to be borne stoically, as is too often the case. 

To meet Communism we must understand at least two of its 
important factors—its materialism and its idealism. Its 
materialism in promising a better life to the poor makes little 
appeal here. The idealistic factor is more subtle, if specious. 
lis appeal is to generosity and to the sympathy of those sorry 
for others in impoverished plight, and therefore to the best 
among our young people ; and also to those anxious to serve and 
to those seeking objects of admiration. Under the sway of 
mass emotion, as at the Berlin Rally, this idealism is fanned to 
ardour. The answer is not propaganda but outlet. We must 
so provide play and so organise work for the young, and at a 
later stage civic service in the widest sense, that they will find 
expression for the idealism and the desire for worship that is in 
us all. The answer must be materialistic and idealistic. 
Materially the danger is not in being maw-crammed but in 
being starved, but this is no longer present in our country. The 
greatest danger is to be a clod untroubled by a spark, and that 
is our danger. Unless there is flint for young steel there will 
be no spark. Clods are plastic, and Communism is ready to 
make bricks of them, all of a shape and size, and handy for 
building its temple of Moloch. 


Disappearing Clergy 


By the REV. MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


HE country is faced with a large-scale closure of churches. 

The effects are already noticeable in rural areas and some 

industrial cities. Villages which for centuries have had 
their own parish priests are having to share them, while in towns 
like Bristol and Liverpool some congregations are dependent 
upon occasional visits of peripatetic parsons. The position is 
sufficiently serious to demand the attention of all who have the 
welfare of the nation at heart, whether or not they owe allegiance 
to the Church. 

Quite apart from doctrinal instruction and religious services, 
the churches have done much for which the country should be 
grateful. They have been pioneers in education, hospital-build- 
ing, youth work and philanthropic enterprises. Life in the east 
ends of our cities may have been drab and squalid, but genera- 
tions of devoted clergy have striven to mitigate the gloom and 
poverty. Now the parson is leaving the scene and the cultural 
and spiritual influence of the Church is dwindling. The boys’ 
club, the football team, the old folks’ social centre and the even- 
ing classes which brought pleasure and enlightenment to thou- 
sands who otherwise would have roamed the streets, are closing 
down. It is true that the State is often bridging the gap with 
its elaborate and well-equipped institutions, but it can never 
provide a substitute for the homely club which centred around 
a parson who lived among his people and knew them by their 
Christian names. 

At the outbreak of the First World War the Church of England 
had 22,000 clergy ; today it has 13,000; in 1960 the figure will 
be less than 10,000. In fact, within ten years the Church will 
have the same-sized staff as it had at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century when the population was considerably less 
than 10,000,000. But statistics are impersonal, and are apt to 
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be curtly dismissed; that is why the figures given by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in recent months have caused little stir 
The position, however, is different when people discover that the 
church-door is locked and the vicarage is empty. 

They have taken parson and building for granted and imagined 
that both belonged to an eternal order. It comes as a shock to 
find that they are no longer available ; that the chancel steps and 
font at which generations of parishioners have been married and 
baptised are in disuse ; that the clubs and youth organisations 
have written their obituary notice ; that the clergyman whose 
advice and help were sought by many in times of domestic emer. 
gency is no longer at his study desk. As I write I have such a 
parish in mind. The church was sparsely attended and the 
bishop was compelled to issue a closure order. Large protest 
meetings were organised and urgent requests were addressed to 
the diocesan authorities. Financia] assistance was promised: 
but it was too little and too late. 

The root cause of the trouble is the inadequacy of the parson’s 
pay. Until a clergyman receives a reasonable salary the priest- 
hood will continue to dwindle. An ordination candidate has to 
find £1,200 for his training. If he is intellectually able, he will 
win a scholarship, and the Church will help with grants. When 
he leaves the university and reverses his collar his weekly wage 
is likely to be less than £5. As the years pass there will be small 
increments, and when the curate becomes a vicar the stipend 
will be between £350-£500. There are, of course, exceptions, 
Some livings are worth as little as £200; others run into four 
figures ; the average is £450. With this sum he is required to 
maintain and educate his family, meet the many demands made 
upon his pockets and keep his house and garden in repair. 

It is true that he is given a house for which he pays no rent, 
but rates, taxes and ecclesiastical dues will amount to £2 a week. 
Moreover, it is not usually recognised that the expenses of office, 
which in commercial concerns are met by the firm, are normally 
paid by the parson himself. He is asked to visit hospitals, com- 
manding officers, law courts, but he has to pay the bill. He has 
a large correspondence, but he is responsible for the stamp and 
telephone accounts. In many instances a car is indispensable, 
but he receives no motoring allowance. He is expected to keep 
open house, but there is no hospitality concession. It must not 
be supposed that the parson resents the calls which are made 
upon him. It is his duty to put himself at the disposal of his 
people, and he accounts it a privilege ; but he complains that the 
job, if properly done, leads to bankruptcy. 

If the priest is a bachelor he is relieved of embarrassment. He 
has no family obligations, and he can probably find a little time 
to supplement his income by writing and broadcasting. But the 
Church of England does not believe in enforced celibacy. A 
clergyman has the right to a home of his own, and most 
parishioners prefer a family in the vicarage. In the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that young men are holding back from 
ordination. They do not wish luxury ; they are content to live 
simply ; but they hesitate to embrace a profession which is rarely 
free frqm financial anxiety. 

This country, which prides itself on its Christian heritage, must 
make up its mind whether it wants a Church. If it refuses te 
take adequate steps, it must be prepared for the consequences. 
It believes in education, so it pays for schools and teachers ; it 
believes in health, so it pays for hospitals and doctors ; if it 
believes in the Christian religion it must pay for the plant and 
the men. If it does not believe in it, let it honestly say so, and 
admit that in the struggle between Christianity and atheistic 
materialism it intends to do nothing to support the former. 

In Switzerland the problem has been solved by a voluntary 
tax. A man who expects the services of the Church is liable 
to a small tax, about ten shillings in five hundred pounds. He 
can contract out, but in doing so he renounces all rights to the 
Church, including baptisms, marriages and funerals. Thus the 
consciences of atheists and agnostics are safeguarded. And 
there are no denominational difficulties because each tax-payet 
states his particular preference. The argument op which the tax 
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is based ts that people who expect buildings and parsons to be 
at their disposal must help to maintain both. I hope that Parlia- 
ment will have the courage to introduce similar legislation here. 
if the country requires the Church, it must provide a sound 
financial basis for it. 

Meanwhile there must be temporary measures. Until the 
salaries of the clergy are raised the Church must free its ministers 
to supplement their incomes in the professional, industrial and 
commercial world. The parochial system will suffer, and 
parishioners must accustom themselves to a part-time ministry 
and to a reduced programme. But the gains, even though they 
may not outweigh the losses, will be considerable. A priesthood 
which is rooted in the secular life of the nation will give new life 
to the Church and bring to parson and people a healthier 
relationship. There are many reasons for the drift from religion ; 
one of them is the gulf which separates the clergy and the laity. 
When both find themselves engaged in a common task, there is 
a chance of a reciprocal understanding. 

In France suitable people on both sides of industry are being 
ordained. They remain at their posts and look upon the factory 
and the office as their parish. In this way the Church is being 
brought to the people and the people to the Church. I would 
welcome a similar development in England, and I am glad that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has recently permitted two of his 
clergy to work in a coal-mine. It will give them a fresh 
approach ; it will help the miners to look at the Church in a new 
light ; and it is possible that a virile Christian community will 
establish itself in the mine. 

Even so, there will always be a need for some full-time parsons, 
and these must be adequately trained and paid. Moreover, the 
cathedrals and parish churches, which are the glory of our 
countryside, must be maintained. And similar help must be 
given to other denominations. We still boast an Established 
Church. The State, in spite of a popular faHacy, does not con- 
tribute a penny. I ask no preferential treatment for the Church 
of England, but I state, without fear of contradiction, that unless 
Parliament faces the problems realistically, all denominations will 
find their establishments so drastically reduced that the spiritual 
life of Britain will suffer irreparable damage. 


Rockall: The Lonely Island 


By SETON GORDON 


OCKALL the sea area is known to all who listen on 
their wireless sets to the forecasts for shipping ; Rockall 
the island is known to very few. Rising no more than 

70 feet above the ocean, which threatens to engulf it, 300 miles 
west of the mainland of Scotland, is the pointed summit of a 
mountain which, for all but those last 70 feet, is submerged deep 
in ocean, and rises from the Rockall Deep, 6,000 feet beneath 
the sea. During the storms of winter, and, I doubt not, during 
this severe and stormy spring of 1951, waves at times flow over 
the summit of Rockall, which during summer becomes whitened 
by the droppings of sea-birds. A landing on the island is 
possible only on very rare occasions ; indeed, it is probable that 
no person has set foot on Rockall since certain members of 
Charcot’s expedition made a landing there during the fine, calm 
summer of 1921 

These scientists were interested in mineralogy rather than 
ornithology ; they landed in order to take pieces of the rare 
mineral Rockallite which, in Europe, is found only on ‘Rockall. 
As one of the party mentioned to me in a letter, they “ left the 
birds to their business.” Since that date Rockall has intrigued 
bird-lovers, for it has yet to be proved beyond doubt that sea- 
birds nest on the rock. The birds are there in summer—all are 
agreed on that—but do they lay their eggs here, or do they use 
the rock merely as a roosting-place? The myth that here was 
to be found the nesting-place of the elusive great shearwater 
(which fishes in considerable numbers on the Rockall Bank) has 
been exploded, but there are other birds, puffin, for example, and 
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kittiwake, gannet and guillemot. 
island? 

James Fisher and R. M. Lockley in May, 1949, reached 
Rockall in a small yawl. The ocean swell defeated their attempts 
to land, but they made valuable observations on the birds 
seen in the vicinity. My own visit to Rockall was at mid- 
summer in the year 1946. I made the flight from Portree in 
the Isle of Skye in a Sunderland flying-boat, and shall long 
remember my first sight of Rockall at a distance of some fifteen 
miles. After the 1,000 feet precipices of St. Kilda on which 
we had looked an hour and a-half previously, Rockall seemed 
extraordinarily small and lonely. 1 metaphorically rubbed my 
eyes. Could the small object rising from the white waves of the 
Atlantic be indeed an island, or was it a ship? By our calcula- 
tions (and these later proved right to the minute) it ought to 
be Rockall, and this the navigator thought it was, yet the pilot 
at first was uncertain. The white surf beating against it seemed 
like the bow-wave of a ship of considerable size—a battleship 
perhaps—steaming fast towards us. 

Nor was this the first occasion on which Rockall had beea 
mistaken for a ship. During the First World War, as I heard 
from one of the officers concerned, the cruiser escorting a convoy 
narrowly escaped destruction here on a dark night. The look- 
out reported a suspicious vessel. She was challenged, and when 
she failed to reply, or to show any signal, orders were given 
to ram. As the cruiser, gathering speed, approached, those on 
board, tense with expectation, saw, just in time, that the sup- 
posed enemy ship was Rockall and the supposed bow-wave was 
the surf beating upon its dark base. 

But as we flew, that day in late June, through the summer sky 
at a speed of 140 knots (we had a head-wind to contend with), 
we very soon saw that this was no battleship, but the lonely isle 
whither we were bound. We were flying steadily at a height 
of approximately 1,600 feet. From this altitude the waves 
seemed small, but when we had slanted down to rather less than 
200 feet their size and formidable character were apparent, and 
it was obvious that no landing could be attempted on the sea. 
We swooped, like some gigantic bird, almost upon the isle, and 
altogether made nine runs over it. As we approached on our 
first run Rockall gave the impression of a haystack built, as 
some stacks are, leaning slightly to one side. A few yards below 
its narrow summit was a broad ledge, white (as was the summit 
itself) with sea-birds’ droppings. Here clustered a colony of 
guillemots, black and white birds, short of tail and wing. The 
guillemot is of the Alcidae or auks, whose most celebrated 
member, the great auk, has been, alas, extinct for more than a 
hundred years. 

All but six of the guillemots took flight and flew over the sea, 
settling on the green, sun-lit water. But the remaining half- 
dozen birds sat closely on the ledge, and remained thus during 
the nine occasions on which the Sunderland roared low over 
them. Their characteristic attitudes showed beyond all reason- 
able doubt that they were brooding eggs, and our efforts to 
dislodge them failed. A small party of kittiwakes, immature 
birds, flew out from the rock and scattered as we approached 
them on our first run. They did not return. 

Although I have no doubt that a small guillemot colony was 
nesting on Rockall that year, I have little doubt also that the 
birds lost their eggs during a June gale of exceptional violence 
which blew up from the south-west five days after our visit. 
Indeed, I believe that a calm spell of weather during the hatching 
season is essential for the birds. James Fisher, flying over 
Rockall at the end of July in a subsequent. year, saw no signs 
of eggs or young on the ledge, and this, I think, points to 
the fact that the eggs of the small colony were lost in that 
season also. It may be asked why, under these precarious nest- 
ing conditions, guillemots should attempt to rear their young on 
Rockall. The answer is that fish on the Rockall Bank are 
unusually plentiful, and presumably at least some of the birds 
are Rockall-bred, and thus have the urge to return to their 
nesting-site 


Do they nest on this lonely 
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The Bank has, indeed, long been a celebrated fishing-ground. 
In former days smacks from Shetland used to sail here, to fish 
the cod and halibut ; more recently steam trawlers from Fleet- 
wood and Aberdeen have fished the banks, even in winter. 
These fishermen from time to time have seen the seas break three 
to four miles east of Rockall ; it looks, therefore, as though an 
unchartered shoal lies here. 


A Miser of Arntagnac 


By H. WARNER ALLEN 


F you had sold your armagnac, you would no longer have 

it.” My inane remark set the wrinkles of Joseph's 
weather-beaten face expanding in a radiant smile. His 
little blue eyes twinkled, and the corners of his thin lips twitched. 
His expression combined a bland childlike simplicity with more 
than a touch of that sly cunning which the peasant shares with 
the wild animals he knows so well. My words for him were full 
of meaning, and he repeated them to himself chuckling with 
satisfaction: “If 1 had sold my eau-de-vie, 1 should no longer 
have it.” 

A sturdy, thickset Gascon of 76, Joseph was standing in the 
vineyard of his property, 20 or 30 rich acres of vines, pasture and 
wood, in the heart of that Bas-Armagnac which is to armagnac 
what Grande Champagne is to cognac, the very apple of the 
eye The sun was scorching with the menace of a storm, and as 
he worked in the strange mixture of clay and sand, known as 
boulbéne and beloved by the vine, with two of his tenants who 
shared both his labours and his profits, his head was protected 
by an immense straw hat with the béret from which he was never 
parted neatly fitted over its crown. On his feet he wore boatlike 
sabots enclosing carpet-slippers—a favourite foot-gear in these 
parts even for motor-cyclists—and pale blue socks. 

He had been complaining that no one would buy his armagnac. 
My friend Castaréde, who was initiating me into the mysteries 
of armagnac, had warned me that Joseph was as miserly over 
his famous brandy as Harpagon over his gold, and scared off 
intending purchasers by asking preposterous prices, preferring 
10 part only with wines and spirits by which he set no great store 
and live, not. indeed. meanly—he would have given us a splendid 
lunch, if we had been able to accept his invitation—but thriftily 
and very simply, consuming only what his estate provided. 

The rarely visited and sparsely populated region of Armagnac 
lies inland between Bordeaux and the Pyrenees. It is a great 
mistake to think that armagnac brandy is only an inferior kind 
of cognac. Distilled on a different principle, with a much lower 
alcoholic strength, it has an individuality of its own. It does 
not attain the heights of ethereal transcendence to which the 
finest cognacs aspire, but it boasts modest charms of its own 
which are hardly less attractive. Armagnac represents in volume 
one-fifth of the wine employed for its distillation, cognac one- 
eighth, and, consequently, armagnac retains a higher percentage 
of wine constituents other than alcohol. It smacks more of the 
soil, and is altogether "less commercialised, pleasing by its 
unsophisticated freshness and a variety of such scents as a 
country lane offers on a summer day. 

Castaréde wanted to taste Joseph's 1950 eau-de-vie as a matter 
of business; Joseph was all agog to show off the masterpieces 
he had grown and distilled to a foreigner who had come specially 
from England to study armagnac. So we strolled through the 
wood to the farm and the chai, the lofty massive building 
propped with huge oak beams, where the brandies were stored. 
On the way Joseph grumbled at old age which prevented him 
from working as hard as he used. Rheumatism had driven him 
to seek relief at a Pyrenean spa, and so forced him to leave his 
native Armagnac for the first time in his life. 

We plunged from the Midi glare into the freshness and dim 
light of the great chai. “O, the dark translucence of the deep- 
eyed coo] |” Never did the lord of a great house do the honours 
of bis collections, never did a painter display the works of his 
ert, with greater zest than that with which Joseph submitted 


“ 
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to our appreciation examples of his wine-growing and wine- 
distilling skill ; but Castaréde’s requests for a taste of last year’s 
spirit were quietly ignored as if they had not been made. Was 
the 1950 brandy below par ? Or was it too good to sell ? 

Joseph might be a'miser when it came to selling his treasure ; 
he was positively extravagant in the precautions he took to set 
off its beauties to the best possible advantage. A test tube at 
the end of a string served to bring up the spirit from the cask 
and there followed a ritual of purification worthy of the Orphic 
mysteries. The glass held lengthwise was revolved, and brandy 
poured liberally over its outer surface to remove any speck of 
exterior contamination ; and then its inside was rinsed and 
swilled with even greater care. In the end almost as much spirit 
was used to cleanse the glass as eventually went into it for the 
taster, and this process was repeated as we passed from cask 
to cask, so that each sample might stand or fall by its own 
isolated qualities. With tears in his eyes Joseph implored us to 
heat the glass thoroughly in our hands before we attempted to 
savour the bouquet of its contents or submit their aroma to our 
palates. Were we not dealing with the subtlest of perfumes and 
the most delicate shades of taste ? 

Two vast foudres, or vats, perched high on scaffolding, held 

* the gem of Joseph's collection, eau-de-vie of the renowned 1904 
vintage, on which the leading armagnac firms had been casting 
covetous eyes for years and years. Sixty years ago he had helped 
to make these giant casks out of the home-grown black oak in 
which alone armagnac can be matured. Mature brandy both in 
cognac and armagnac owes nearly as much to the wood as it 
does to the wine from which it is distilled ; for the colourless 
spirit takes from the oak staves all its colour and half its taste 
and bouquet. 

“ Yes,” said my friend in my ear, “ but Joseph's eaux-de-vie 
have long ago drained the wood of all its virtues. They ought 
to have been bottled years ago. Now they can only go downhill. 
He knows it. but he will never sell.” 

Joseph was leading the way to the house for the tasting of 
the 1904, which could not be conveniently drawn from the 
foudres, and | asked Castaréde what value he would put on 
Joseph’s stock of fine brandies. “At present rates | should 
reckon about fifty million francs.” Fifty million francs is worth 
a good deal more than its exchange value of £50,000: to the 
average Frenchman, and enormously more to such an Armagnac 
peasant as Joseph. Yet who‘can doubt that he has been wise 
in his generation ? 

The furniture of our host’s room consisted of a cupboard 
and a table, well garnished with bottles and glasses, some rush- 
bottomed chairs, and on a peg a top hat which must need a 
deal of attention before Joseph can don it for solemn occasions. 
No doubt my expert friend was right when he said that the 1904 
was going downhill: but I found it remarkable with an agreeable 
tang of its own, still beautifully fresh, and particularly enjoyed 
that mellowness of age known as rancio, so-called because in 
excess it becomes rancidity. 

We tasted and talked. In 1914 Joseph’s two brothers were 
called up, and he, the eldest, left in charge at home. During 
their absence he sold a cask of his 1904 brandy for what seemed 
to him the fabulous price of 5,000 francs. A year later, when 
his brothers came home on leave, they were furious with him 
for having wasted their common patrimony ; he could now have 
got 10,000 francs for the same cask. He was not to be 
caught twice. Now his brothers are dead, he has not married, 
and what will happen to his armagnac when he dies no one 
knows. 

This hoarding of armagnac has made him a potentially rich 
man, and he has had great pleasure from it. It has been fun 
watching would-be buyers’ faces when they have heard his selling- 
price. It has been real enjoyment to demonstrate to his neigh- 
bours the greater virtue of his soil, his mastery of viticulture and 
the superiority of his own distilling. Better amass what can be 
drunk or eaten than paper, or even gold ; and, better still, Joseph 
feels that he has done what all Frenchmen love to do—cheated 
the tax-collector. 
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Oxford and Cambridge 


By NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS (Christ Church, Oxford). 


NEVER realised when I first decided w go to Oxford and 
Cambridge the seriousness of the step I was taking. One 
might have gone to Eton dnd Harrow and got away 

with it. Devotion to those establishments is the privilege of an 
esoteric circle about whose rivalries the mass of the people care 
little. Oxford and Cambridge, however, are a national passion 
Father is divided against son, mother against daughter, aunts 
against nephews and nieces, by a fierce emotional conviction 
that they are cither “ Oxford” or “ Cambridge.” Residence at 
one of the universities is the least qualification for entertaining 
such feelings. Indeed, it seems stronger amongst those who have 
not attended them than with those who have. The crowds that 
throng the tow-paths of the Thames on Boat Race Day, sporting 
their various shades of blue, are only the outward manifestation 
of what St. Augustine or Dr. Jung would have styled an 
archetype. 

In this glorious rivalry I can never take part. An invisible 
barrier separates me from my fellow-men. It is exhilarating to 
respond to the ever posed question, “ Oxford or Cambridge? ” 
with an enigmatic “ Both.” But the thrill is only momentary, and 
is rapidly dispelled by the look of shocked disapproval on the 
face of the questioner. At my club, appropriately enough “ The 
Oxford and Cambridge,” I feel that less scandal would have been 
caused had I been at neither. Perhaps one would fare better at 
the “ United University,” but no doubt the name is deceptive. 

Suffering can, however, be borne, and is at any rate refining. 
What is intolerable, and even degrading, are the jokes which 
relentlessly pursue me. Everyone permits himself the luxury of 
one, little realising that it is a privilege of which countless hun- 
dreds have already availed themselves. I am constantly told 
that you can tell a Cambridge man from an Oxford man by the 
way he talks of our two great universities. Alternatively it is 
impressed upon me that when an Oxford man enters a room he 
looks as though he owned it, whereas a Cambridge man looks 
as though he couldn’t care less who owned it. Cambridge ts the 
capital of the fens, while Oxford is described as the Latin quarter 
of the Cowley works or the city nestling on the outer fringes of 
Lord Reading’s marquisate. 

Nevertheless, when all has been said, the unique advantage 
remains of being able to survey both the universities from an 
inner standpoint. Similarities, of course, are many. The college 
system creates a solidarity and sociability which Red Brick can 
never achieve. An ancient tradition of centuries is shared by 
both, and the baleful threat of modern scientific education is 
equally felt. Scientists throng King’s Parade as much as they 
do The High. They scuttle into the laboratories by day and out 
again by night. Rigid requirements of work, overloaded sylla- 
buses, endless and mysterious experiments preclude them from 
the more genial activities of university life. They form a vast, 
sileat, Nescafé-drinking mass. Government grants and State 
scholarships foster an unhealthy sense of duty which demands 
imperiously a steady second or a brilliant third. Utilitarianism 
is an unattractive philosophy and reduces a university education 
to the status of one more lever in the struggle “for social 
advancement. 

If similarities exist, the differences are deeper marked. The 
most striking contrast is the difference in ethos between the two 
Cambridge is a matter-of-fact, down-to-earth, sensible university. 
It is still defiantly progressive and somewhat less defiantly Pro- 
testant. Oxford, despite the impact of Lord Nuffield, is very 
much the city of dreaming spires, the home of lost causes, 

Catholic and conservative in its deepest roots. Eccentricity is 
frowned on at Cambridge; at Oxford it is a cult. Poetry 
flourishes at Oxford ; philosophy finds its home in Cambridge 
Oxford undergraduates have a certain brilliance ; their conversa- 
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tion sparkles ; they are intimately concerned with their inner 
reactions and feelings. Cambridge undergraduates are more con- 
cerned with their relations with their fellow-men ; they get on 
with the job and leave the devils, or the angels, hidden away 
inside. To sum it up in psychological jargon, Oxford is intro- 
verting whereas Cambridge is extroverting. Generalisations are 
inevitably faulty. Oxford types may be found in Cambridge and 
vice versa , individuals exist who defy any classification ; yet by 
and large the distinction is true, although it is a differentiation 
of shades rather than a contrast of hues. 


Oxford is undoubtedly—to use an unpleasant word—the more 
fashionable university. Rich undergraduates, a rapidly diminish- 
ing class, tend to go there. Oxford is news in a way that Cam- 
bridge never is. Ever since the unfortunate “ King and Country ’ 
motion the Oxford Union has enjoyed a certain notoriety. 
Americans always want to go to Oxford. They fill the streets ; 
they flock into Christ Church ; they “ do” Oxford in a way that 
they never “do” Cambridge. This has advantages and dis- 
advantages. Dons mix easily with Cambridge undergraduates ; 
at Oxford they sit in an ivory tower. Port is drunk in Oxford ; 
light table wines and sherry at Cambridge. 

Is Oxford more beautiful than Cambridge? The question is 
unanswerable. Oxford is an architectural treasury of the Middle 
Ages ; Magdalen, with its slender tower, shady cloisters and 
stately deer-park, is an enchantment; the. grandeur of Christ 
Church Hall and Tom Quad, the eighteenth-century magnificence 
of Peckwater could hardly be surpassed. Yet there is nothing 
to equal the loveliness of the backs at Cambridge in the height 
of summer, the nobility of King’s College chapel, or the elegant 
and perfectly proportioned Senate House. Architecturally, 
Cambridge is to Oxford what Paris is to Rome. In Cambridge, 
as in Paris, everything is on show, and the whole is laid out to the 
best advantage. Oxford, like Rome, abounds in beauty, but it is 
a hidden beauty that must be soyght for. 


Cambridge is a delightful county town with restaurants and 
shops generating that easy, convivial atmosphere that can only 
be found in small English towns. Oxford bears the unmistakable 
marks of a modern industrial city, with its seething crowds of 
shoppers and rash of chain and other stores. What Cambridge 
is on a Saturday afternoon, Oxford is all the week, and only on 
a Sunday, when the roar of the buses and traffic has ceased, does 
Oxford become a university town. Industrialisation has forced 
the university to retreat into itself and so be saved from city 
inundation. College loyalties are thereby strengthened, but 
between town and gown there is a severance and a tension that 
Cambridge has never known. 


I have always been told that it is dangerous to write about 
places until one has left them, and I have an uneasy suspicion 
that this contains some truth. This short account can claim to 
be nothing more than a subjective impression, with all its short- 
comings and defects. And if any reader should happen to 
wonder what would be my reaction to the most searching test 
of all, namely, to which university would I send my son, [ can 
swiftly set his heart at rest. FE intend to remain a bachelor. The 
question therefore does not arise. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N last week’s Spectator my colleague, Mr. M. H. Middleton, 
wrote about two Festival Exhibitions that illustrate the 
mutability of taste. The first, bearing the engaging title of 

“Black Eyes and Lemonade,” is being held at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, and seems from the description to be a demonstra- 
tion of proletarian aesthetics. I shall not fail to visit it before 
it closes down. The second is now being held at the R.B.A. 
Galleries in Suffolk Street, and bears the more austere title, “ Ten 
Decades.” A purist in such matters might contend that it is bad 
taste on my part to devote a whole page of this periodical to 
boosting this particular exhibition. 1 am not shaken by such 
criticisms. Were I to refrain from mentioning exhibitions 
organised, criticised or introduced by my family or friends, I 
should find that many of the gayer manifestations of modern life 
were pronounced taboo. Indeed, I question whether all this talk 
about cliques, mutual admiration societies, groups, log-rolling, 
back-scratching and so on bears any relation at all to human 
conduct, discrimination or morals. Obviously, men or women 
who have devoted fifty years of life to the pursuit of art or litera- 
ture meet during that half-century most of the artists and writers 
of their times. They will find that for some of these eminent or 
gifted persons they feel a natural affinity, whereas their repug- 
nance to others is equally spontaneous. They will, in other words, 
make friends with those whose pictures or writings indicate a 
mind or character congenial to their own. Astonishing and un- 
worthy as it may appear, they will, as the years lengthen, come 
to enjoy the works of those they like more than they enjoy the 
works of those they dislike. This is a quite inevitab‘e and com- 
mendable process: to dismiss it with sneers about cliques and 
log-rolling is to say something ignorant and unkind. I shall thus 
devote this article to considerations aroused by the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition without even the first stirrings of a blush. 


+ 7 + * 


It must be difficult to write about changes in taste, since the 
whole process is subjective and gradual. I recall that when I 
was eight years old I was taken by an aunt to a shop in Great 
Portland Street to be fitted for the spectacles that early astig- 
matism imposed. When I see children wearing spectacles today 
a great pang of pity shoots through me ; but at the time I felt 
proud of having to wear spectacles, since they rendered me 
mteresting—different from the other little boys who, at The 
Grange, Folkestone, kicked at the gravel of the playground with 
noses not encased in steel. The memory of that visit to Curry 
and Paxton remains vivid to me, and is associated with what I 
believe are called “ feeling-tones ” of mystery and awe. I was 
put into the train at Folkestone by one of the school prefects, a 
charming boy, a scion of the great Butler family, who in after 
years lost the gay curls that danced upon his head and became 
a prominent member of the Reparations Commission. I was met 
at Charing Cross by my aunt and driven in her barouche to 
Great Portland Street. London was new to me at the time, and 
I] gazed in wonder at the thick fog that circled round the pedi- 
ments and enabled the gas-lights in the chemists’ shops to 
illumine the huge bottles in their windows with purple, blue and 
gold. It is from that afternoon that I date the first movements 
within me of the aesthetic impulse. “ Aunt Bessie,” I said, “ do 
you like picture-frames? ” 

* * * . 


She cast at me a sudden, anxious look: she was not a woman 
who was fond of children, and it must have been embarrassing 
to find herself alone in Great Portland Street with a little boy 
who was evidently mad. I do not know why picture-frames 
should have been the first objects of plastic art to arouse my 
aesthetic feelings ; down at Folkestone I had often paused, on 
my way to the esplanade, at the shop of a man who sold picture- 


frames ; gold they were, and sometimes white, and sometimes 
diversified with lovely patterns of Louis XV design. The excite. 
ment of that memorable day—being taken to the station by 
Butler, the fog and the glass jars, the distinction, at so early an 
age, of being fitted for spectacles—all these combined to render 
me articulate. My pang had found a voice. But the strong 
fountain of self-expression that had gushed up into that surely 
innocent question was met by a cold startled look ; the fountain 
fell to a few drops splashing on a dark pool. I do not think that 
since that day I have ever been guilty of crushing infant curiosity, 
A decade passed and I was given a book entitled, I believe, The 
Education of an Artist, and written by Mr. C. Lewis Hind. 
Already by that date I had become less interested in picture- 
frames than in the pictures they surrounded. Mr. Hind’s book 
filled me with a wild surmise ; the whole great world of art 
opened suddenly before me; I pay my tribute of gratitude to 
that great creative critic. Yet, in Suffolk Street, in that fiendish 
catalogue, I find a quotation from my guide and hero. Writing 
of Sargent’s portrait of Lady Sassoon, Mr. Hind had ventured to 
express appreciation of that now derided artist. “ He is,” wrote 
Mr. Hind in 1910, “ the biggest force in art. He’s a giant.” The 
Organising Committee reproduce this telling statement on the 
part of my first great master (0 anima cortese mantovana) in 
order (there can be no doubt about it) to poke fun. 


* * * * 


Certainly the Suffolk Street Exhibition of Ten Decades is, as 
Mr. Middleton remarked last week, stimulating, entertaining and 
salutary. Yet I wonder how many of those who sniff and giggle 
at the apparent errors of past art-experts derive from this 
exhibition and its vinegar catalogue the salutary message which, 
I feel sure, the organising committee wished above all to convey. 
I fear that for every hundred visitors who go to the Exhibition 
only some ten or twenty will descend the stairs chastened by 
the consciousness of the empiricism of human taste. The remain- 
ing ninety or eighty will derive from a comparison of the taste 
of 1851 with their own taste of 1951 sentiments of elation, merri- 
ment and self-esteem. How was it possible, they will ask them- 
selves, that our grandfathers, stupid though they were, can ever 
sincerely have liked those “idylls in oil,” can seriously have 
admired Walter Crane’s “ A Herald of Spring” or Leighton’s 
“ Brunelleschi's Death”? How ridiculous of the Art Journal 
of 1856 to have asserted that W. S. Burton was “ secure of fame 
hereafter”! How could a man like W. E. Henley have pre- 
ferred “ the pictorial expression of certain balanced and choice 
suggestions ” to what he called “ the vulgarity of realisation ”? 
How could the aged Ruskin have failed in 1877 to recognise the 
significance of Whistler’s Nocturne? Closely wedded to the 
amusement caused by the stupidity of our forebears is the delight 
occasioned by our own marvellous gifts of discrimination. 
Laughing happily each to each, the visitors pour out into the 
wet September pavements of Suffolk Street. 


* * « * 


I did not do that. I crept away sadly, conscious of the muta- 
bility of human fortune, of the relativity of taste, of some wastage 
even in human energy and endeavour. Modesty, as_ the 
organisers intended, is the lesson that this, I admit, most 
scintillating exhibition ought to inculcate. After all, the men 
who painted or criticised these pictures were men of serious put- 
pose, great professional conscience and wide erudition. We do 


not today agree cither with their productions or their judge- 
ments. But surely it is too facile and frivolous to attribute this 
disagreement solely to their stupidity and falsity of sentiment? 
I have a question to put to the organisers. 


Bessie, do you like picture-frames ? ” 


It is this: “ Aunt 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“Ardéle.” By Jean Anouilh. (Vaudeville Theatre.) 


Mererricious worldlings, casually conspiring to destroy love ... 
I remember a friend saying to me: “I can never look at the Place 
de la Concorde without thinking of Paris”; and in the same way 
| never come across this situation without thinking of Anouilh. 
Eurydice, L'Invitation au Chateau, La Répétition—in all of them 
life, corrupt and intricate, baffles love ; and in all of them the stock, 
almost musical-comedy characters speak such refreshing and 
delicious truth of themselves that they seem, every time, unfamiliar. 
So, again, in Ardéle ; and, again, Anouilh’s favourite weakness, his 
habit of using fairy-tale plots to make his people disrobe their souls. 
This latest legend turns on a hunchback who, to the horror of her 
well-born kin, takes a hunchback lover ; a family conference, sum- 
moned to dissuade her from marrying him, succeeds only in driving 
the wretched pair to suicide. We never see her, but her locked door 
is brilliantly used as a confessional. One by one, the relations argue 
through her keyhole, and we are | yjted to weigh their deformity, 
which is moral, against hers, which is only physical. 

They are a gallery fit for Dubout? ‘a lubricious old general, with 
a mad wife and a below-stairs mjstress; a posturing countess, 
travelling with her roué husband and her tolerated lover. Anouilh 
has taken Tchehov's characters in the next stage of decay, hardened 
into applied cynicism: they now practise what in Tchehov they only 
heard rumours of, and the mists which surrounded them are pierced 
by Anouilh’s Mediterranean glare of hot light and cold shade. 
[chehov’s broken lute-string becomes, in Ardé/e, the scream of a 
peacock. It is a play puritanical to the point of bigotry, with no 
power to heal the sores it exposes. 

Bne could have predicted that the performance at the Vaudeville 
would be imperfect. To begin with, French is spoken at roughly 
twice the speed of English; and the actors’ double labour—of 
working through a translation and of speaking it at half-pace— 
gives us too much time for reflection. Secondly, Ardéle cannot 
stand without a curtain-raiser, which was provided in Paris; the 
evening is over in less than two hours, but they are two hours on one 
note 

Mr. Anthony Pelissier’s clever company behaves throughout with 
a sort of perplexed polish, rather as the Pytghley might behave if 
it arrived by error at a vampire hunt in Transylvania. With few 
exceptions (among them Miss Jane- Henderson and Master Lance 
Secretan) they cannot quite suggest that serious interest in sex which 
the play assumes. Mr. George Relph tends to vulgarise the general, 
making him an old dear instead of a deranged mountebank ; and 
Miss Veronica Hurst is incapable of persuading us that she “ moaned 
with delight” in the arms of her brutish husband. Mr. Ronald 
Squire manages a charming but too reticent performance, balanced 
wryly on the brink of a shrug; and, as his countess, Miss Isobel 
Jeans nicely sketches a collapsed meringue. KENNETH TYNAN. 


CINEMA 


(Odeon, Marble Arch.) ——* Valley of 
(Liecester Square.) 


“Decision Before Dawn.” 
Eagles.” 


Wuen, in what I considered a laudatory manner, I described the new 
war film Decision Before Dawn to a friend of mine this week, she 
asked me why anybody in his senses went to see such a film, and by 
the same token why did anybody seeking refreshment from the cares 
of this life go to any film concerned with anything nasty—with 
murder, vice, lynchings, colour bars or men suffocating in sub- 
marines? The answer is that people with ultra-sensitive imagina- 
tions and those who have suffered deeply don’t go to such films, but 
that the ordinary stodgy human being can, between one grief and 
the next, escape from his humdrum existence just as happily in one 
direction as in another; get lost in the world of drug fiends as 
readily as in the world of Palm Beach blondes. Neither seems real, 
and it is only when the subject of, or an episode in, a film touches 
the reality of his own life that he feels pain. 

Now war has, in varying degrees of horror, been very real to 
most of us, and I do not pretend that anyone personally bereaved 
by it would go near a war picture unless he were exceptionally 
masochistic ; but for many these war epics provide not only an 
escape into bestiality, gallantry, excitement, what you will, but also 
an escape fringed with memories which, though melanchoDy, are 


not in the least painful. Decision Before Dawn, for instance, con- 
cerns traitors, German P.O.W.s who return to Germany to spy for 
the American Army. Their reason for doing so and the hardships 
they undergo are foreign to us, as is also the battered Rhineland 
in which the picture was filmed. We can take a dispassionate 
interest in both while yet recapturing with a nostalgic shudder the 
feeling of war’s lesser evils, the cold and squalor and futility. Pro- 
vided a man is neither cold nor squalid, and that he does not con- 
sider life to be futile, there is abundant pleasure in restrospective 
melancholy. To have wounds re-opened is another matter. 

After this long preamble let me recommend the above-mentioned 
picture without reservation. Though Messrs. Gary Merrill and 
Richard Basehart give good performances as American officers, it 
is to the players called Mr. Oskar Werner, Miss Hildegarde Neff, 
Mr. O. E. Hasse, Miss Dominique Blanchar, Mr. Hans Christian 
Blech and so on that must be paid the greatest tribute, notably to 
Mr. Werner whose portrait of a sensitive young German, who turns 
spy in the belief that in Germany’s defeat lies its only hope of 
salvation, is a fine and moving thing. Mr. Anatole Litvak’s 
direction against a background of unexampled starkness is without 
fault, exciting, observant, plausible and, in the fact that he succeeds 
in making treachery sympathetic, revolutionary, 

7 7 * © 


Valley of Eagles is redeemed from being inordinately dull by its 
setting, which is the barren snowy wastes of Sweden’s hinterland, 
and by one sequence of breath-taking beauty. Mr. John McCallum 
is a Swedish scientist in pursuit of his wife, Miss Nadia Gray, and 
his best friend Mr. Anthony Dawson, who have stolen his secret 
for turning sound into electricity and are legging it for the frontier. 
With him 26 policeman Mr. Jack Warner, some Lapps, hundreds 
of reindeer and a pack of beautifully trained wolves. Acting is, 
for some unaccountable reason—perhaps the cold—left far behind. 
However, when the script seems to be frozen for good in its tracks, 
there appears a group of huge fur-bound natives riding on reindeer 
and carrying above their heads, like royal symbols, magnificent 
eagles. Their beauty against the flat grey sky is startling. As 
hawks pursue pigeons the eagles pursue wolves and battle with them 
—a very strange and stimulating if not very edifying spectacle. A 
number of other old Lapp customs are vouchsafed us, and also a 
stupendous avalanche, but, though nature and folklore do their best, 
the human beings do their worst, and are so uneasy in their parts, so 
evidently out of touch with them and unhappy that it positively 
hurts. Certainly the dialogue by the director, Mr. Terence Young, 
is stereotyped, but this should not bother a versatile actor like Mr. 
Warner. Evidently the forces Of the sub-arctic repudiate actors and— 
oh yes indeed and—actresses. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 





“Che Spectator,’ September 6th, 1851 


Tue work of reaction in the larger half of Europe is complete. 
Or rather, the ebb of the spring-tide of Liberalism of 1848 
leaves exposed to view a greater extent of shoals and sand- 
banks of Absolutism than were visible before. The Imperial 
rescripts, declaring the future constitution and mode of action 
of the Austrian Cabinet and Council of State, published at 
Vienna on August 26th, go far beyond Metternich; they 
speak the plain language of Russian autocracy. Henceforth, 
throughout all the dominions of the Austrian Crown, there is 
to be but one will, one source of law—the Emperor. The 
highest Ministers of State are to swear “ unconditional fidelity ” 
to him, and engage to fulfil “all Imperial ordinances and 
resolutions.” In these rescripts, even the recognition of a 
supreme Divine power, with which the Holy Alliance sought to 
cloak its arrogance, is omitted; the man, the Emperor, is 
declared to be all in all. In the Austrian, as in the Russian 
Empire, there is only one man; all the rest are his puppets. 


A “ sea-serpent” has been caught at last. While an angler 
was fishing the Ouse at Bedford he hooked an enormous fish ; 
he was all excitement; but he succeeded in safely landing—a 
stuffed boa-constrictor! A worthless worm-eaten specimen, no 
doubt thrown away by an itinerant showman. 
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A CHANCE discovery a few days ago that the mother of the Marx 
Brothers was née Minnie Schénberg filled me with what I at first 
took to be a quite illogical satisfaction. Pondering more deeply, 
however, on the nature of my emotion, I wondered whether I had 
not, after all, stumbled upon one of those “ elective affinities * which 
are revealed more often than not in just such an apparent paradox 
or seemingly fantastic incongruity. Is there not a profound dramatic 
fitness, | asked myself, is there not a glimpse of deep psychological 
truth in this nominal bond uniting the ministers of our most 
hilariously illogical pleasure with the high-priest of the most sternly 
logical and strictly painful system of musical creation yet devised 
by human ingenuity ? 

In his last volume of essays the composer reminded us that any 
listener inclined to complain of the low pleasure-content of 
Zwolftonmusik should remember that such music is no more a 
pleasure to write than to hear; so that, for a short time at least, 
even the most libido-ridden audience can enjoy the awful satisfaction 
of moving in a world situated unequivocally “ beyond the pleasure- 
principle.” Perhaps it is the Schénberg blood in the Marx Brothers 
that has led them to cultivate a territory almost equally far beyond 
the confines of everyday experience, situated not merely beyond 
the principle of pleasure but beyond any recognisable principle 
whatever This romantic German preoccupation with the 
“beyond,” this Sehnsucht nach dem Jenseits, reinforced by the 
forward-straining gaze of the messianically-minded Jewish race, may 
perhaps account for the characteristics shared by the music of 
Schénberg and the films of the Marx Brothers 

These reflections by no means exhaust the wealth of psychological 
suggestion contained in the Brothers’ genealogy. They have indeed 
received a double portion of the messianic spirit ; for if their mother 
was a Schénberg, was not their father a Marx? And if from the 
one they inherited the messianic gaze in its most spiritual and time- 
less form, is not the messianic principle in its most ruthlessly con- 
crete and contemporary guise embodied in the name of Marx? 
Thus, in their inherited preoccupation with “the beyond,” the 
Schénbergian tendency to scan with misty eye horizons as yet 
beyond the desires of all but the most libidinous is corrected by the 
Marxist eye, unwinkingly trained upon nothing more complicated 
or distant than the zigzags of the Party Line beyond the River Oder. 
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Let me not be misunderstood ; this is no covert accusation of un- 
American activities; merely a fantasy of nominalist psychology. 
Indeed it is possible, and perhaps preferable, to choose another and 
less spectacular “ nominal overtone” for the Brothers’ patronymic 
and to explore the resonance of Joseph, rather than Karl Marx 
an upper partial of the Marx fundamental, certainly, but an 
eminently safe and respectable one. For who could fail to respond 
or, responding, object to the charming twitterings of that late 
romantic lark, contemporary and fellow-countryman of the aquiline 
Schénberg ? He, perhaps, the Marx rather than the Schénberg 
in the wood-pile of the Brothers’ inheritance, is responsible 
for the flood of music loosed by the harp of Harpo and for 
that night at the opera which neither Erwartung nor Die gliickliche 
Hand can quite have prompted. MARTIN COOPER. 


RECENT RECORDS 


Vocal jlisabeth Schwarzkopf's singing of Swiss folk-songs 
(Columbia) is wholly delightful. For H.M.V. Fedora Barbieri 
records very well, but not superlatively, Azucena’s arias from 


Trovatore and Christoff's Konchak whets our appetite for the Prince 
Igor that Covent Garden has, inexplicably, not yet given us. Flag- 
stad’s singing of Brahms’s Geistliches Wiegenlied is beautiful but 
on the heavy side. For Decca Eugene Conley sings an excellent 
M'appari from Martha, and Ellabelle Davis's recording from Don 
Carlos shows a distinct improvement upon her earlier Strauss record. 


CHAMBER Music: Gieseking’s recording of Debussy’s pianoforte 
Images (Columbia) is not the flawless pleasure that everyone 
expected, but there are many things—-the whole of Cloches a travers 
les feuilles, for instance—that could hardly be better done. For 
Decca Backhaus has recorded two Beethoven sonatas—the A flat 
major op. 26 and the Waldstein, the former of which would be my 
personal choice. The Griller Quartet play Beethoven's op. 18 No. 3 
with admirable style and technical accomplishment but perhaps 
rather less youthful abandon than the music demands. M. C. 


1951 
EXHIBITION 


Tue Institute of British Photographers is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary with an impressive exhibition, “ British Achievement 
in Photography,” which will be on view at the Overseas League 
Park Place, St. James's, until September 14. Among the historical 
exhibits, none is more significant than W. H. Fox Talbot's Pencil 
drawing made with the help of the camera lucida at Lake Como in 
1833, a sketch which so dissatisfied him that it turned his thoughts 
towards photography, and led to the publication in January, 1839 
of his negative-positive process, six months before Daguerre’s was 
made known. A copy of Fox Talbot's book The Pencil of Nature 
(1844), the first book to be illustrated by photographs, lends point 
to this story, and a replica of his earliest dated negative now existing 

a window in Lacock Abbey taken from the inside—can be com- 
pared with the same subject recorded by modern colour photo- 
graphy. Other outstanding early photographs on show are a portrait 
of R. S. Rintoul, the first editor of the Spectator (here reproduced 
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by courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society) taken in 1843 by 
David Octavius Hill, the Scottish painter who was the first artist 
to use photography ; and a photograph of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort at the opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham 
in 1854, which is claimed as the first documentary Press photograph. 
The advances of photography in recent years are abundantly 
demonstrated and explained—photo-telegraphy, flashlight photo- 
graphy, colour work, airgraphs, X-rays, “ photo-finishes” at race 
meetings, the employment of the Kinetheodolite by the Army, the 
development of underwater photography by the Royal Navy, and 
the Radar-controlled air surveys undertaken by the R.A.F. But 
nothing is, perhaps, more immediately impressive to the layman, 
who is best attuned to simplicity in what he does not understand, 
than the collection of early cameras and equipment and such a 
self-explanatory freak as the smallest camera in the world (about the 
size of a lump of sugar). D. H. 


A Band in the Park 


These were for peace, 

for sunshine and the circling chairs. 
Scarlet was always their colour, 
geranium-like in their painted stand. 


His white gloves 
led them in jigs and conventional airs, 
those quiet Sunday soldiers, 
with no sword in their tuneful hand. 
MARGARET CROSLAND. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 79 
Report by R. S. Stanier 


A prize of £5 was offered for a verse translation of Catullus VIII. 

Taste, erudition, industry and good old Anglo-Saxon mono- 
syllables poured in from all quarters, but the perfect translation of 
this sombre and cosmic masterpiece has yet to be made. There 
were many pleasant literal renderings, but from most of these the 
simple, sensuous and passionate quality of the original seemed to me 
to have evaporated. The seventeenth-century manner was success- 
fully adopted by several competitors. A sonnet, I felt, would-have 
to be very Miltonic to succeed. There was much to be said for 
trying the modern idiom, but the voice of the crooner finds it hard 
to convey sincerity. Richard Usborne’s version, however, by Noél 
Coward out of Robert Browning, gets away with it. The only 
version which beat to the heart like the hammer-blows of the 
original was that of P. M. I recommend for her a prize of £3 and 
£1 each for Michael Albery and Richard Usborne. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(P. M.) 
Be strong my heart, 
What's done is done ; 
Your love is gone, _ 
And gone the sun 
Which shone for you and for that wanton one. 
In firmness part, 
Pursue her not,— 
The joys you shared 
She has forgot ; 
Be strong my heart, accept unmoved, your lot. 
How strong my heart! 
I shall not plead. 
Unwilling love 
I do not need. 
And who will pity her 2? Ah, who indeed 
Will heal her smart, 
Or hold her to 
His burning breast, 
Or kiss or do 
(Be strong my heart!) as lovers do? Oh, who? 
Not you, not you. 
SECOND PRIZES 
(MICHAEL ALBERY) 
Count lost, unhappy heart, what's dead: 
Give over fond repining 
For days when wheresoe’er she led 
The sun for us was shining. 
When, loved as none shall be again, 
She shared with us together 
Gay joys of which we both were fain, 
In truth ‘twas cloudless weather. 
Now she’s grown cold: what else can we? 
No prey to anguish grievous 
But steeled and steadfast let us be 
To chase her not who'd leave us. 
Farewell, then, lass!’ We'll ask not for 
A love not gladly plighted. 
But thou wilt weep, when wooed no more, 
Thy life—alas!—benighted. 
Who'll seek thee now? Who think thee fair? 
Who own thee his? Who ever 
His lips let thee devour ? Who care ? 
But, heart, return we never! 


(RICHARD UsBorNe) 

Don’t be an ass, you ass! It’s no good phoning. 

Write the girl off. It’s dead. You've had it, cock! 
Yes, it was fun, and so was she. Quit moaning. 

Chin up, and when the knock comes, take the knock. 
The pace was hot. You asked and were rewarded. 

[he primrose path . . . remember when you tried 
Your Latin Lover treatment? She adored it. 

And laugh, the two of you? You could have died! 
Well, that was summer. Now the air’s gone chilly. 

You know you've had it. Let the girl alone. 
You can’t be young for ever. Don't be silly; 

She doesn’t want you. Drop that telephone! 
: (But he phones) 
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Hullo... yes...whod you think? But it’s the last time: 
You won't be “ pestered” any more by me! 

But who'll provide you with your favourite pastime ? 
Who'll rush you now, my girl? No one. You'll seel 

Who'll love you, be your love and match your kisses ? 
How will you fill the long grim years to come ? 

Your hungry kisses wili go hungry. This is 
Goodbye, youb...! Now you have had it, chum! 


COMMENDED 
(S. THorp) 

Damn you, Catullus, where’s the sense in this dither ? 
the thing you see is dead you can’t pretend living. 
the skies at which you blink are dazzling no longer 
as in the days you went and came where she led you, 
that girl who was belov’d as will be no other. 
then you had fun, remember, games without number 
and not a single one that she would say no to. 
then, I admit, the skies were only too dazzling. 
but now she won’t, you can’t; accept it, don’t hanker, 
don’t hunt the fugitive or waste a life brooding, 
but hard as adamant endure it obdurate! —— : 
Good-bye, my girl ; Catullus now is quite hardened 
and won't go on his knees to coax your coy humour; 
it's you will feel the wrench when I shall just cut you. 
poor vixen, though, you’re lost ; what life is this coming ? 
what pack will gather round, what cubs be bowled over ? 
which one will you prefer ? whose name will start whispers ? 
whom will you kiss, his lips bitten by your kisses ? 
Enough, Catullus !| adamant, be obdurate ! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 82 


Set by Lewis Petrie 





Science, as Mr. Aldous Huxley once observed, has been strangely 
backward in inventing the devices which the ordinary person really 
wants in this modern age. Where is “ Frigibrat,” the deep-freeze 
in which, without bothering about baby-watchers, parents may 
harmlessly pigeon-hole the most unbiddable child for anything from 
an hour to a long week-end ? Where that invaluable electronic brain 
for the literary man, the “ Citerite”’ or reference-verifier ? A prize 
of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the name and description 
of two such long-felt-want-fillers. (Total length 200 words.) 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than September 19th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 28th. 
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LETTERS TO 


What Way for Youth? 


Sir,—Col. J. S. Wilson's discriminating survey of the contribution of 
Scouting to world citizenship suggests points for further self-examination 
by movements for youth in this country and Europe. As one who has 
served as a county president of Young Farmers’ Clubs and who, while 
still a boy during the First World War, helped to introduce Scouting 
to preparatory and public schools, | have always found conventional 
rigidity the principal weakness of British youth organisations. Once the 
pioneering phase is over these bodies cease to move except in the 
prescribed routines. The values of tradition and continuity, often lack- 
ing in some Continental countries, are vitiated by fear of innovation 
and lack of imagination. 

It is therefore refreshing to notice Col. Wilson’s evident anxiety that 
Scouting should besome more flexible in the interpretation of its basic 
principles. While contending that the appeal to the younger boy still 
holds good, he admits concern when dealing with the crucial age-class 
over seventeen. This is true and significant. Looking back, I feel that 
B.-P.’s introduction of Rovering to some extent misfired. The Rover 
movement never caught on; it never captured the natural flower of 
British youth, and lacked the propelling force of an intelligentsia. It 
was from the start perhaps too shackled by headquarters, and not allowed 
the wise liberty of becoming experimental and diversionary if it so 
wished. Moreover, to be effective and to enlist ambition, this student- 
age section must draw upon an élite. It must have far-reaching 
autonomy, and it must, as Col. Wilson suggests, find practical causes 
to serve. Be it noted that in pre-Hitler Germany it was the Jungmann- 
schaft of the Biinde which did the really civilising work—in adult 
education, musical training, voluntary work-service, foreign contacts, &c. 
(It also supplied leaders for the younger boys of eleven to seventeen. 
Foreign Scouts are often somewhat surprised to find middle-aged English- 
men, not young men in their twenties, leading boys.) 

In the Young Farmers’ Clubs some of the defects of the Scout move- 
ment have, to my mind, been remedied. There is effective local 
autonomy based on the club and the county federations, with ample 
room for experiment in all directions. There is no stereotyped pro- 
gramme: a variety of activities calls forth enterprise, self-reliance, 
adventure, responsibility. Something of the pageantry of Scouting is 
lacking, and the younger section could gain much by the introduction 
of camping and hiking. But the Young Farmers, although sometimes 
tempted to degenerate into junior sections of the National Farmers’ 
Union and the N.A.A.S., are emphatically a movement of British youth, 
with much of the country’s real future in their hands. And in most cases 
they are financially self-supporting at county level. 

Is it not significant that these two striking youth movements of 
England, the Boy Scouts and the Young Farmers’ Clubs, should both be 
symptoms of a break-away from urban industrialism, of a return to the 
open-air and the land? Are they not part of an instinctive recognition 
that the roots of English culture are in the countryside, in husbandry 
and craftsmanship? Here, if 1 may suggest it, is a clue for Scouting. 
It should counter the appeal of Communism, as of Fascism, by pro- 
claiming the cause of world conservation of natural resources, combined 
with adventurous training in manual skills and arts. The modern world 
is threatened not merely by tyrannies, wars and political explosions ; 
it is menaced by artificial and mechanised ways of life. B.-P. recognised 
this in his own way; he appealed to youth to live with Nature and to 
train human nature by the disciplines of world-service. Our country 
once led the world in industrialism ; it should now lead the way out. 
Here is the task for youth.—Yours faithfully, ROLE GARDINER. 

Springhead, Fontmell Magna, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 


Sin.—Four years’ editorial experience in Germany induce me to write 
you on the subject of German youth. I realised very early the sefious- 
ness of the problem, and during my editorship of the British Zone 
Review, the chief organ of publicity of the C.C.G. in Germany, I 
endeavoured to gain the interest of that young bewildered Germany 
of whom your correspondents write. That my endeavours were not in 
vain was proved by the demand for the journal from German schools 
and universities, the pupils and students made to its 
columns and the invitations I address them. Of the last 
J shall always have the happiest memories, and one thing that impressed 
me was the surprise these young Germans expressed at the freedom 
they were allowed in the columns of the B.Z.R.—they, young citizens 
of a defeated and occupied State. Their letters and contributions were 
answered by Britons, young and old, and thus a bridge was being built 
between the two peoples with results it is impossible to estimate. 


contributions 


received to 
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Then two years ago the Foreign Office, “ in the interests of economy,” 
decided to close down the journal. It was not only false economy but 
a tragedy, as wistful letters from many contacts in Germany today tel] 
me. No production the Foreign Office has since produced has ever 
been able to take the place of the B.Z.R., which provided those eager- 
searching young Germans with an understanding of British way and 
purpose—a picture free from prejudices of any kind. At the same time, 
a lesson in democratic journalism—the ability to see two sides of a 
question and to admit mistakes in the search for peace and under- 
standing—was provided. 

The Foreign Office (German Section) was too didactic in its approach 
to German youth, and a lack of sympathy and understanding was only 
too obvious in many of its dealings with the puzzled, numbed, bruised 
minds of these young people. Had the B.Z.R. been allowed to continue, 
then much of the confusion that exists in Germany today would not 
have existed, and the challenge from the East would have been answered 
by Western youth secure in their convictions. 

It is, of course, not too late to make amends, but “ time is slipping 
underneath our feet.” There is so much to do that can be done by the 
Foreign Office and also by the B.B.C., whose endeavours, my cor 
respondents assure me, would gain better results if more attention were 
paid to the youth of Western Germany instead of “ propaganda” to 
those peoples behind the Iron Curtain—propaganda put forward in a 
way that is not likely to achieve any great results. The young German 
is chary of propaganda. He was given too much of it by the Nazis, 
His newspapers and wireless shriek at him today, and if the B.B.C. is 
to help, it will require to show greater skill and understanding, a better 
technique and a truer British conception of the essentials than are 
evidenced at the moment by its Iron Curtain propaganda department.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN MOorFFat. 

256 Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.9. 


Sir.—Your recent article on the Berlin Youth Festival, along with 
similar reports in the daily Press, rightly point to the need for “the 
proclamation of some ideal more effective to command support than 
Communism.” Does not this touch the root of most problems facing us 
in the world today—namely, the lack of an inspired ideology for demo- 
cracy stronger than the materialist ideology of Communism? It is 
significant that a growing number of people in many parts of the world 
are finding such an ideology in Moral Rearmament, which Chancellor 
Adenauer said recently has become universally known in_ post-war 
Germany. 

A recent book, The World Rebuilt, by Peter Howard, giving evidence 
of the work of Morai Rearmament, has now been published in eight 
languages. Student leaders from many German universities said they 
found what they were looking for in this book, and, starting with one 
university, they decided to get a copy of the book into the hands of 
every student in Western Germany—152,000 altogether. Though many 
students made sacrifices to help finance it, they knew that the 190,000 
marks needed would have to be raised from other sources, and succeeded 
in getting the backing of Cabinet Ministers at Bonn and in the Lander 
State Governments. The matter was brought up at one Cabinet meeting. 
The Minister of Labour, a Socialist, said: “ Hitler got through because 
we failed to give an ideology to youth before 1933. We must not make 
the same mistake again.” 

Industrial and trade-union leaders have got behind the idea. Firms 
and corporations have decided to contribute : 18,000 copies of the book 
were disfributed to the students of all West Berlin universities. 55 per 
cent. of whom are estimated to live in the East Observers 
reported seeing students in Berlin trams at 6.30 a.m. deep in their 
reading of The World Rebuilt. “The best thing our student committee 
ever did for us was one comment. Some universities have held meet- 
ings of students to get further training in how to live and spread Moral 
Rearmament. Something more satisfying than Stalinism and longer 
lasting than Leninism is definitely permeating the youth of Germany 
with a revolutionary new life that creates greater miracles than Mars 
ever dreamed of.—Yours sincerely, G. ALAN THOMPSON. 

16 Woodland Park Road, Leeds, 6. 


Church and Welfare State 


Sirn.—A Welfare State is one in which the Government deliberately sets 
out to make available for all the people a minimum but high standard 
of well-being, and uses to this end its own authority and primarily its 
own administrative resources. Such a State we have, since this is 
avowedly Governmental policy. The fact that the Government has not 
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Now your bicycle’s 







all over my towel ! 


Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 
The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 
come to her help. New washing powders, anonymously containing Albright & Wilson’s phosphate products— 


although hardly abolishing washdays—are making clothes cleaner and whiter with much less effort on the housewife’s part. 
¥ z ~ 








8) Chemicals for Industry 
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yet succeeded in completely implementing this policy in every field of 
well-being (for example, fuel, poweg and light) does not make it any 
Welfare State. The National Hegith Act and the achievement 
(not merely the aim) of full employmént are, however, giant strides 
towards the Welfare State’s arrival at it® own goal. A Welfare State, 
I take it, fails at the moment when the benefits it offers are generally 
realised to be powerless to raise the standard of living or to make 
people happier, and therefore its great enemies are inflation, industrial 
irresponsibility and the frame of mind which gives as little and takes 
the State cam. These can make all Governmental 
promises of none effect Then, sooner or later, people think they have 
been “had for mugs,” and when enough people think that, social chaos 
is not far off, and this in turn is likely to be followed by dictatorship 

In spite of Mr. Osborne's arguments, I still think 
that the Welfare State should and that 


css a 


as much from as it 


with all its tvrannies 


it Most important succeed, 


whether we Are Socialists or not we shetld wish it well.—Yours faith- 
fully, RoGer LLoyp 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 


Directors’ Incomes 


Sin.— Your correspondent's letter of August 24th gives an excellent por 
trayal of the evils whieh follow the present excessive rates of income 
and sur-tax These would be high enough if the £ had its 1939 
but at its current devaluation of 50 per cent. the present rates of 
It is absurd 


tax 
value 
tax preclude a proper reward being given for responsibility 
that the Lord Chancellor should only receive £1,700 per year, after tax, 
The directors, to whom your correspondent 


reckoned in pre-war pounds 


takes exception, out of a remuneration of £20,000 only receive £4,000 
after paying tax. A director before the war with a salary of £2.500 paid 
approximately £500 tax, leaving. him £2,000, which is at least the 
equivalent of £4,000 today I wonder. if your correspondent would 
have castigated such a director as greedy and irresponsible 

From his remarks about the motor-cars of directors, he is obviously 
unaware of the present policy of the Inland Revenue. I can assure 
him that the Inspectors of Taxes have; received instructions from the 


look into these matters. 91 receive letters daily on this 


nd have to waste consid@gable time in answering them 


Chancellor to 


very subject 
One last month contained the followingfiquestions (1) Where ts the 
car garaged at night? (2) To what extent is it used?—i) in travelling 


(li) visiting golf and 
(v) other 


address ; 
(iv) week-end pleasure ; 


between private residence and business 


other clubs ; (in) holiday purposes ; 
These questions did not refer to a director of a large 
company with a car, but a of a small retail 
chemist’s business with three shops and a warehouse and a 10-h.p. car 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer justified his freezing of dividends on 
the grounds of the harmful psychological effect that an increase would 
He the harmful psychological effect of his 
hunting and harrying of the business-man 
the of have the unpleasant duty 
income-taX pos clients. and time after time something like 
the following remark is passed: “I am going to ease up, as it Is just 
worth the ain to be like this.” There can be no 
ate of tax as that now in force leads to 
The Chancellor cf 


private journeys 


high-powered director 


have should also conside 


Accountants constantly see 
they of explaining the 


their 


effect this, as 


tion to 
not extra str treated 
doubt that such an exorbitant 
in business morality and business activity 
should take active steps to remedy the position, such as 
up to £4,000 and the 
to at £3,000. Such a step might help 
of affairs of which your correspondent complains 
ACCOUNTANT. 


a decline 
the Exchequer 


to remit all sur-tax earned income increase 


on 


lief 


earned ne relief limit least 


1O Improve the state 
Yours faihfully 


neo 


Conservatism and Liberty 


SIR May I be wed ve courtesy of your columns to reply to certain 
criticisms of ¢ n the subject of Conservatism and Liberty con- 
tained in ¢ espondence published in your issue of August 24th? Sir 
Edward Pe Pp S nk tNnat ne s$ocla cnanges he efers to 
I e rend j h t vdivid freedom has proved to be 
nceomy wit OC istic bout a hundred years out of date 
But surely this nmateria The fact is that these, and other, social 
changes e the result gely f restricting individual freedom for 
he prom SOc Stice His definition of the term “ social 
justice would seem to indicate that he is confusing “ equal shares,” 
which the term does not imply, with “ fair shares,” which, amongst 
other things, it includes 


Sir John Inskip’s criticism of the same remark might be justified were 
slavery terms capable 
“ where 


freedom ™ of ndividual 


which they are not; for nobody can say 


enher individual 


definition 


of exact 
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freedom ends and slavery begins.” But it is easy to take as cxamples 
certain forms of individual freedom, and in my letter | confined myself 
to a man’s “ liberty to do as he liked with his own property” or with 
his person, and showed that both these forms of individual freedom 
generally considered to be of great value, have had to be forfeited in 


the interest of social justice. Sir John’s assumption that | hope indivyi- 
dual freedom to be a lost cause is unjustified But, in the sense in 
which I have used the term in my letter, 1 believe it to be so And, 
for reasons given in that letter, I also believe that any political party 
which relies upon a “ nostalgic” yearning amongst the majority of the 
electors for its resuscitation is doomed to disappointment.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, H. R. Pecry (L1.-Cor 
5 Smith Terrace, Chelse@, §.W.3. 
Suez Canal Rights 
SiR The blocking of the Suez Canal to our tankers has. for months 


past, been the subject of speeches in and out of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment and reports and comments in the press. vet. «> far as I have seen, 
the two vital clauses in the Suez Canai Convention have never been 
given. Is there any reason why the general public should be kept in 
ignorance of them ? 

The Suez Canal Convention was signed on October 29th, 1888, by 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, The Netherlands. Russia,. Spain, 
Turkey. and Austria-Hungary, now no longer a_ kingdom The 
Convention provided: 

Article 1. The Maritime Canal of Suez shall always be free and open 


in time of war as in time of peace. to every ship of trade or war. and 
without distinction of flag. In consequence the High Contracting Parties 
agree to make no attack upon the free usage of the Canal in time of war 


as in time of peace. The Canal shall never be subjected to the menace 
of blockade 

Article LV laid down that no right of war, no act of hostility. nor any 
act having as its object hindering the free navigation of the Canal can 


Yours faithfully, 


be committed in the Canal or its ports of access 
Frep C. Harvey. 
25 Stanmore Road, Mount Florida, Glasgow, §S.2. 
° 
Freedom it Portugal 
Sir.--I cannot confirm or deny “ Observer's” observations on the 
régime in Portugal. I do know that Portugal is not a democracy 


She is also a signatory of the Atlantic Pact, the parties to which express 
in the preamble their determination “ to safeguard the freedom, common 


heritage and civilisation of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law.” British and 
Allied foreign policy cannot be successfully conducted on ideological 


lines, nor was an ideological qualification required for membership of 
a pact comprehended by Article 52 of the Charter of the United Nations, 
which is designed to be an all-embracing and not an 
organisation. Nonsense was made of the text of the preamble by the 
inclusion of Portugal in the treaty, without a murmur from the British 
Government 


ideological 


Socialist 
Socialists in general seem to adopt different attitudes to the three 
dictators, Franco, Tito and Salazar. Franco evokes emotional hdtred 
owing to the Civil War, whereas Tito is Left-Wing and Salazar is little 
known by the members of what is, despite its international tradition 
our most insular political party—Your obedient servant, 
JOHN BiGGs-Davison 


14 Lennex Mews, S.W.1. 


Counties and Cricket 


S almost 


tial 


with Janus, it 


Sir.—As I often find myself in agreement 


a joy to question the logic of his observations in regard to resider 


so 


or birth qualifications for county cricketers. If his suggested adherence 
to the rule were strictly enforced, would it not mean that in ge 
county like, say, Yorkshire, many first-class cricketers would never get 
a place in the county team—owing to the superabundance of talent 
available Conversely many of the smaller counties might never be 
able to build up a first-class county side. If I were offered a job in any 
town, and joined the local hockey or lawn tennis club, and my prowess 


secured me a place in the county side, would my residential or birth 


qualification be questioned? If the importation of players can result 
in the exhilarating cricket which Warwickshire has given us this season 
under its inspired captain, Dollery. with his “ let’s-have-a-go-win-or-lose 
policy.” then I'm all for it.—Yours faithfully, 


G. F. Bennet 


Gay's Cottage, Church Street, Minehead, Somerset 
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h When messages flash from one unit of the Commonwealth to another, 
- they may be anything from top-secret to public news. But whatever 
: its content, every message transmitted by cable reaches its destination 
in absolute security. A British company operating telegraphic 


communications in more than 70 countries, controls more than 100 
wireless circuits and about 155,000 nautical miles of cable. This vast 
system ofcommunication makes this company the greatest undertaking 
in the Commonwealth cable system and the world of telegraphy today. 


| CABLE & WIRELESS LID—oef course 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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No matter which comes first— 

your palate or your pocket—Four 
Square will please you most. 

No tobacco gives a pipe-lover so 
much pleasure, and a thrifty 

man so much economy. Vacuum 
packed fresh from the blender’s 
table, Four Square is good to the last 
pipeful, burns cool and sweet to 

the last shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. 
That is why men the world over—be their 
favourite type of tobacco a straight 
virginia, a mixture, a curly cut or 
navy cut—make Four Square a 
friend for life. They know 


WINGS 
©DAYo 


tatetoar teeta 


that with Four Square they 


will always enjoy every 
Cive for 


those 
who Cave 


moment of every 





periect pipe. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES 
/*4 > ~Original Mixture (Blue) 4 54d o2 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/1$d oz 
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/@ MATURED VIRGINIA 

4 / 

, WA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/5\d oz 

y¥ Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) /5hd oz 


CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/1 hd On 
RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/1 $d oz 
CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/1 4d oz 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


One last brief memory of East Devon: Up in the hills above Colytog 
on the Coly, an affluent/of the Axe, a tilted village in pastel shades with 
the solidest weathervane of a cock I have ever seen and where the sign- 
posts to the confusion of travellers are hypnotised by the mystic number 


of “3 miles ’—up in the hills stands a deserted little manor, Shute 
Barton. I knew nothing of its history beyond the fact that it became 
a farm in the 18th century. But that history can be fascinatingly 


deciphered from its windows. Hardly can there be in England over 
small area of surface so many different types registering different ages 

pairs of lancets and narrow trefoil-headed windows of the Middle 
Ages, square-headed ones with dripstones, mullions and transoms denot- 
ing transition to the Tudor fashion, deeply moulded single and imposing 
ones of the Queen Anne period. There the series stops and the bow- 
windowed Georgian mansion in the park shows why. The little battle. 
mented manor with its stepped buttresses and angle-gargoyles became 
old-fashioned, and the farmer walked in, to desert it in our pinched era 
tor the gatehouse Through those windows we can read a modest 
self-sufficiency, an access of plenty, an overplus of power that disdained 
the past, a relapse into utility and at the end dereliction and Nature 
undoing the long labours of man 


The Vale of Marshwood 


The Vale of Marshwood lies over the Dorset border, 
tered countryside of the laughing hills of the Lias. A wild jocose anarchic 
of shape makes a festival of them, though one can pia 
down a very few recurring tyres, the cone with its jaunty feathering 
of pines, the flat-topped like an open gate-legged table. The intense 
eccentricity of these Biblical hills is enhanced by:a circumference of 
greensand heights such as sphinx-like Pilsdon Pen and Lewesdon wearing 
its cloak of woodland Elizabethan-fashion, and the great tranquil shapely 
bosses of the chalk hills to the east, Wind, whistle, Eggardun and their 
classic company. In the pockets and among the winding corridors of 
this liassic carnival of hills lie the steadings of the family farmers of 
the region, and that is why you see more mixed livestock to the acre 
here than in a square mile of the Wiltshire downland—Dorset Horns 
and Hampshire Downs, dual-purpose Red Devons, geese, poultry, bees, 
even goats and horses. The land, intensively cultivated with 
roots, wheat, oats, orchards and leys, but what is still more enticing 
about it is that it is a flax country, the flax-mills at Lopen, Devizes and 
Netherbury (though this by now may be closed) being handy for it. In 
1945, I helped to judge the flax-ricks of West Dorset, and because I love 
this country, have known it for thirty years and believe it to be more 
individually and traditionally rural than any other region of the west 
except the Radnorshire foothills, let me commend to its sturdy small 
farmers the rearing of motherless lambs on goat’s milk, a successful 
and most desirable experiment in view of the sheep-holocaust of 1947 
and because at long last the imbecility of sheep being “ uneconomic” 1s 


in process of being rectified 


und is a seques 


diversity 


too, 1S 


Worm-Farming 

Recently, various official bodies paid a visit of inspection to the 
6}-acre holding of Vice-Admiral Vivian at Northmoor (Oxon.). The 
peculiarity of its husbandry is not its four-year rotation of crops, 
nor even that it is run entirely on compost. It is that the land 6 
neither dug nor ploughed, and is cultivated only to a depth of three 
inches, the principal farm-workers being multitudes of earthworms 
bred in the “ wormery.” Broad beans and Russian 
also grown exclusively for composting. The report says that 
is absent ; pests are fully controlled by predators. Admiral Vivian ds- 
played a superfine sample of market produce at the Royal Show las! 
I have not seen his holding, but I have seen one on the Chilterns 


the health and 


comtrey are 
disease 


is 


year 
run on the same principles; and was astounded at 
of the crops 


vig yur 


In the Garden 


How often gardens profit by and transcend an awkward or untavout 
able geographical environment! I know one on the bank of the 
Middle Wye overlooking one of its whose waters are 
skimmed by sandpipers and visited by cormoranis, great crested grebes 
and occasionally goosanders in winter The garden is hemmed ina to 4 
narrowing strip between river and road, while the end of the wedge 
hidden by a row of nut-trees, and one walks towards it on a level wut 
the crowns of tall alders, originally planted there for the clog-makers 
This garden is exquisite with cyclamen in spring, Davidiana and othet 
and golden Sternbergia in autumn 

H. J. MASSINGHAM 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Fortunes of “Kicky ” 


A selection of his letters, 1860-67. 


The Young George du Maurier. 
(Peter Davies, 18s.) 


Edited by Daphne du Maurier. 


Ir George du Maurier, like his friends Millais and Keene, had been 
accorded a conventional “ Life and Letters” soon after his death, 
then no doubt many of these delightful letters, now first published, 
would have been buried in some great lump of a book and have 
long been lost to view among the remoter library shelves. But 
posterity, more by luck than judgement perhaps, proved kind to that 
gay, loyal, laughing genius of his and never presumed to shut up 
his mercurial spirit in a comprehensive monument. Instead, his 
biography has been written warmly, nostalgically, haphazardly, in 
his own three autobiographical novels, in the affectionate but frag- 
mentary recollections of his friends Thomas Armstrong, Felix 
Moscheles and Charles Hoyer Millar, in two books by his gifted 
grand-daughter Daphne du Maurier, and more recently in an excel- 
lent little volume by Derek Pepys Whiteley which did justice to his 
early work as an illustrator. That, despite all this, du Maurier 
himself—55 years after his death—should have the last and most 
telling word, was hardly to be expected. But so it has turned out. 
] think that this new book of his private letters to his mother, his 
best friend, and the girl he loved, charmingly illustrated by his own 
spontaneous sketches, is the best book that du Maurier ever wrote 
—exposing, as it does, all unconsciously and unaffectedly, the ups- 
and-downs of his Anglo-French artistic temperament, the quick 
engaging sympathy of the musician whose songs at the piano were 
a lasting memory of Bohemian London, and (as a binding force 
behind it all) the guiding principles that were fought for “ not 
without dust and heat,” the ebiding faith in the ultimate rewards 
of family life. 

Born and bred in Paris, du Maurier inherited his musical talent 
and much of his charm from his French father, unsuccessful as an 
inventor, but a remarkable singer whose musical ambitions had been 
discouraged by his parents. More charm, and probably wit and 
courage as well, came to him from his mother, and from his 
maternal grandmother, Mary Anne Clarke, notorious for her /iaison 
with the Duke of York. He grew up showing unusual promise as 
artist, musician and writer, but was temporarily condemned to the 
uncongenial study of chemistry. He was 22 when his father died, 
in 1856, and he then persuaded his mother to let him leave London, 
where the family had established itself in Pentonville, and return 
to Paris to study art in the milieu which he recreated more than 
30 years later in Trilby. Later “ Kicky”™ (this was a childhood 
nickname that stuck) moved to Antwerp, to work under De Keyser 
and Van Lerius : it was in the latter’s studio that the girl’s head he 
was drawing suddenly seemed “ to dwindle to the size of a walnut.” 
The sight of the left eye became irretrievably lost; the right eye 
was saved. Du Maurier spent two depressing years consulting 
oculists in Belgium and at Dusseldorf before returning to London 
in 1860, determined to succeed as a free-lance artist for the illustrated 
papers. 

The letters now published tell, with unusual and satisfying com- 
pleteness, the story of “ Kicky’s” struggles and triumphs during 
the eventful seven years that followed. Most of them were written 
to his mother and sister at Dusseldorf, where they had settled down 
to eke Out an existence on a very small income which it was du 
Maurier’s constant endeavour to supplement. Other letters were 
written to his great friend Tom Armstrong and to his sweetheart 
Emma Wightwick (“ Pem”™), who before the end of the book has 
become his wife and the mother of two children. The letters have 
been skilfully dovetailed to form a running narrative, and are inter- 
spersed by many of the drawings contained in them, with some from 
other sources. Miss Daphne du Maurier contributes an adequate 
introduction and Mr. Derek Pepys Whiteley some useful notes, 


Sir Bernard Partridge said that du Maurier was the only really 
bi-lingual person he had ever met, often beginning a sentence in 
English and finishing in French. His letters owe much of their 
attraction to the way in which French expressions keep bubbling up. 
“Tu vois que je suis en veine of luck,” he writes, and, after men- 
tioning his achievements, adds: “ Pourvu qu’c¢a dure, quoi!” Else- 
where we find: “ Tu vois mon cher that I'm not yet in the saddle ” ; 
* Punch and I un petit peu en froid, but I don’t think it will last” ; 
"Miladi made the most charming overtures to intimate friendship, 


mais je doute de sa sincerité....” Yet, though the English and 
French elements in du Maurier’s character blended so happily in 
his talk or his letters, he often felt them seriously at odds within 
himself. During his long engagement to “ Pem” he wrote a dia- 
logue between “ the two voices” for Tom Armstrong. His English 
self cries: “Why do you torment me till sleep forsakes my pillow, 
you foul, French. . . .” And his French self replies: “ Tiens! 
pourquoi m'empéches tu d'baiser tout le monde, vertueux fils 
d’Alb. ...” Then the English voice rather piteously exclaims: “ If 
she knew of your existence she would despise and loathe me ! "— 
to be answered with “ Pas d'danger, va! une fois qu'tu seras marié, 
c'est pas moi qui viendrai t'déranger!” (And so it proved, for it 
was a very happy marriage.) 

I like this the best of du Maurier’s books not only because it gives, 
in the most natural way possible, a very attractive impression of a 
sympathetic personality, but also because the sketches show how 
much grace and poetry existed in this young artist—qualities 
obscured, alas, by the long series of stylised Society pictures which 
he subsequently contributed to Punch. In the long run, his black- 
and-white work was overshadowed by the greater achievement of 
Charles Keene, but there are touches in these early sketches that 
hint at lost potentialities in his art. No doubt he had too many 
talents to go right to the top in any of his three departments. His 
novels were marred by diffuseness and by the extravagances of his 
plots—faults which I found insurmountable in Peter Ibbetson, 
though the fantastic hypnotism idea in Trilby is so well worked out, 
and so pleasantly set off by his student recollections, that that wildly 
successful book (his best novel, I think) is still worth discovering 
and persevering with in the changed literary atmosphere of today. 
But the truth, as these letters suggest, seems to be that du Maurier 
was so much alive as a person, and gave himself so freely and 
warmly to his family and friends, that his best creation was, simply 
—himself. If he had been less agreeable, more single-minded, 
something formidable might have emerged; but I doubt if any 
reader of these letters would wish him at all altered. (One would 
be glad, incidentally, of a gramophone record of his singing voice.) 


Aside from what I should consider its chief value—the fresh 
insight that it affords into du Maurier’s character—this is an 
important book for anyone interested in the artistic history of the 
eighteen-sixties. | Whistler, Millais, Leech, Keene, Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones—all these and many more come vividly 
into “ Kicky’s ” crowded pages. It is a warm-hearted chronicle, with 
the running refrain: “ What dear fellows artists are ! "—although 
Whistler, who is “ the grandest genius I ever met” on page 11, has 
become “ spiteful and cynical et pas amusant du tout” on page 227. 
Safer by far to rely on such a friend as Charles Keene—* unchange- 
ably jolly and mild sunshine as ever ”’—and such a sweetheart as 
the adorable and adoring “Pem.” Oh, yes, despite liver attacks, 
and passing phases of depression, and troublesome “ in-laws,” it 
was a good thing to be young George du Maurier in the ‘sixties. 
And some of us in the cold impoverished present may not yet be too 
frozen to feel a glow of warmth from his enthusiasm, or take 
a lesson in living from the days when men were men, and women 
were women, and artists “such stunning fellows.” 

DerEK Hupson. 


A Displaced Poet 


Auden: An Introductory Essay. By Richard Hoggart. (Chatto & 


Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


Berore the war, when New Verse devoted a double number to 
W. H. Auden, someone wrote in to congratulate Auden ironically 
on his eightieth birthday. Mr. Hoggart’s book likewise can hardly 
avoid the implication of prematureness. Is Auden as important as 
all that? It is not necessarily a happy omen when a poet is extrava- 
gantly acclaimed in his own lifetime; other than poetic 
considerations may be suspected to have played a part in bringing 
this about. The testing-time comes when, in due course, the poet's 
work is thrown for survival upon its intrinsic resources. How will 
Auden stand then? 

Not, I think, so very high. On the credit side it must be allowed 
that Auden is a lively, intelligent and fluent writer, genuinely con- 
cerned about the important human problems : but against this, being 
a representative and symptomatic rather than a commanding figure, 
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he has little that is positive or original to say, while his poetry, 
despite its intriguing surface, remains irremediably flat, prolix and 
at the deeper levels unsatisfying. Nevertheless, if Mr. Hoggart is a 
real critic, he may force us to reconsider our verdict. Is he? 


Real criticism implies a meeting in which the poet is made to 
declare his significance in the light of the critic’s understanding 
of literature and life. It follows that poet and critic must meet as 
equals, the latter standing squarely on his own feet and at the 
proper distance from his subject. The need for complete critical 
independence is particularly acute in the case of a writer such as 
Auden, in whom the poetic constituents are so confused with a 
complex of extra-poetic ideas, opinions and attitudes. The critic who 
would attempt the interpretation of this writer's significance must 
be prepared to undertake a double task ; he must evaluate the ideas 
and attitudes, and he must rigorously examine the quality of the 
poetry as poetry, finally moving towards the point where each is 
seen to be the necessary consequence and complement of the other. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hoggart has not undertaken this task. Too 
close to his subject—he speaks as one of those to whom the Auden 
era of the "thirties “ has the nostalgic appeal of something involved 
with our own development "—he is unable to get his work into 
critical perspective and thus give us an intelligible account of its 
meaning as a whole. Instead, he provides a non-critical exposition 
of Auden’s progress from the Poems of 1930 to The Age of Anxiety 
of 1948, interspersing it piecemeal with particular critical observa- 
tions, many of them acute and discerning, but unorganised into 
a view-point, True, in his disarming preface he seeks to excuse the 
manifest critical shortcomings of his book by presenting it as merely 
an introduction to Auden's work, addressed to readers who do not 
habitually read poetry ; but this would seem to be an afterthought, 
for a genuinely popular handbook to Auden would have to be much 
more clearly, simply and enthusiastically written. This one, 
ambiguous in intention, succeeds neither as criticism nor publicity. 

Despite a chapter devoted to “technique,” Mr. Hoggart never 
really comes to grips with Auden’s quality as a poet; and it is 
strange to find him taking at their face value Auden’s earlier protes- 
tations of “commitment,” writing: “In common with others he 
joined movements, attended committees and wrote an occasional 
‘ephemeral pamphlet ’” ; whereas it is perfectly plain that Auden’s 
commitments have always been of the most exiguous kind; that, 
in fact, his preoccupation with commitment has always been a symp- 
tom of the dilemma of the intellectual, the outsider who feels him- 
self to be divorced from life. His withdrawal to America in 1939 was 
clearly a refusal of commitment either to soldiering or to pacifism, 
either of which might have seemed consistent with his expressed 
attitudes. To say, as Mr. Hoggart does: “He left partly out of 
disgust with the mess England had made of her affairs in the 
"thirties, but more importantly for reasons connected with his art,” 
is to beg the question. And in that country he has continued to 
pursue the identical theme, reduced now to its essential form—that 
of the Kierkegaardian dilemma of faith. The Age of Anxiety is 
written off by Mr. Hoggart as “ poetically a failure”; but is the 
failure only poetical? D. S. SAVAGE. 





Howard Spring 


Anew, long and rich novel by the author 
of Fame is the Spur and There is No 
Armour, spanning almost a hundred years 
in the life of his central character and told 
in the grand tradition of storytelling. /5s. 
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Human Geography and History 


A Natural History of Man in Britain. By H. J. Fleure. 


21s.) 


PROFESSOR FLEURE is one of the most distinguished living repre. 
sentatives of that unsual species of scholar—the human geographer 
—met with more frequently in France than in the British Isles. The 
true human geographer must be thoroughly conversant with many of 
the natural sciences, as well as with many of the social sciences and 
the humanities. That in itself is perhaps sufficient explanation of 
his rarity. His aim is a synthesis of natural and social science from 
the two specifically geographical viewpoints of man the social 
animal in his relation to his environment, and of the face of the 
earth as modified by man from a natural to a cultural landscape, 
An imperfectly achieved synthesis is no more than a collection of 
facts lifted from other disciplines and it is such collections that lay 
the mediocre human geographer open to the charge of being a jack 
of all branches of learning and a master of none, a man practising 
omniology without omniscience. The synthesis perfectly achieved, 
however—and whether it be called social history, human ecology, 
human geography or anthropology—is one of the most rewarding 
and exhilarating and necessary efforts of modern scholarship. 


In this book, a most notable addition to the New Naturalist series, 
Professor Fleure achieves this synthesis with a felicity and ease which 
conceals the great learning on which it is based. It was a happy idea 
to include an account of man in his relationship through the ages 
with the very varied natural environment afforded by the British 
Isles, in the synthesis of British ecology which the. New Naturalist 
series is trying to make; and a splendid piece of good fortune that 
the Editors were able to persuade Professor Fleure to devote some 
of his years of retirement to writing it. He brings a lifetime of 
teaching and research in history, anthropology, and geography to his 
task and discharges it with a distinction which will make this book 
as important to the present generation as was his Human Geography 
in Western Europe to the readers of 30 years ago. 


From 1927 onwards Professor Fleure, together with the late 
H. J. E. Peake, produced-their series of nine books, The Corridors 
of Time, which were a fine distillation of current scholarship about 
the origin of man and his development from the earliest beginnings 
to the archaeo-civilisations of Egypt, Sumeria, Crete, Greece and 
Rome. Now, in this volume, he distils for us the best of modern 
knowledge about man in Britain from the eoliths of Benjamin 
Harrison right through to the population changes of these post-war 
years. For the first half of his book, the treatment is chronological ; 
then it is on a subject basis, and there are chapters on clothing, 
houses, villages, towns, churches and castles, communication and 
transport, and population.. Chapter 9 on “The People” calls for 
most especial notice ; it is a summary of a great deal of unpublished 
research by Professor Fleure and his pupils on the physical anthro- 
pology of the people of Britain, and it is good to learn from his 
preface that a fuller publication of this most interesting material is 
to take place soon, 


But whether he is writing of major matters like the changes in our 
physique or the growth of towns, or of minor details like the 
vagaries of academic dress and the decay of the tailed variety of 
evening wear for men, Professor Fleure is always shrewd, informa- 
tive, stimulating. His text and footnotes are crammed with interest- 
ing detail on a wide variety of subjects—placenames, felklore, the 
survival of pre-Christian festivals, choral singing in Wales, trans- 
humance and booleying, bricknogging and th Pargeters. And 
everywhere, in the best traditions of human and historical geography, 
Fleure relates his story to the changing geographical environment 
and interprets it as a factor in the change and development of the 
present cultural landscape of man in Britain. 


The book is copiously illustrated with maps, plans and drawings 
—including the first published sketch I have ever seen of the cult 
figure from Grimes Graves—and photographs, many of them in 
colour. This is a book which will tell the natural scientist a great 
deal about man and his history in Britain which he does not know, 
will enable the historian to see man’s past in Britain in a new and 
ecological way, and may give both natural scientist and historian a 
new respect for the broad and stimulating contribution to knowledge 
which the really good human geographer can make. Would that 
there were more human geographers in Britain in the great tradition 
of Professor Fleure. GLyn E. DANIEL. 


(Collins, 
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EDINBURGH 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By MICHAEL JOYCE 


“A fascinating picture of this halcyon era. Hume, 
Adam Smith, Burns, Sydney Smith and his colleagues 
of the Edinburgh Review, James Hogg, Walter Scott, 
and many other literary giants awake to vivid life in 
these pages. . . . It is a scholarly, eminently readable 
and beautifully produced book.” —BIRMINGHAM POST 


“Within the cover of a pleasantly produced volume, 
you meet all the notables who visited, or inhabited 
the Athens of the North between 1769 and 1832... 
all of them so much at their quintessential that 
quotation becomes a temptation to be resisted only at 
the inexorable demand of space.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“ Mr. Joyce really loves his Augustan Edinburgh and 
has studied her with the eye of a lover.... He 
genuinely gives us the feel of the whole landscape of 
Edinburgh of the time.” 

-—MORAY MCLAREN, WORLD REVIEW 


18s. net 
LONGMANS 
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Old Friends and New Music 
NICOLAS NABOKOV 


‘Strongly recommended. The description of Diaghileff is 
the most graphic that I know. Everyone interested in the 
ballet will want to read this book.—RAYMOND MORTIMER 
(Sunday Times) 12s. 6d. net 


Name this Child 


ERIC PARTRIDGE has revised and expanded his 
famous dictionary of given names. 12s. 6d. net 





MITFORD’S The Blessing 


‘Her cleverest, most mature, most finished work.’—EVELYN 
WAUGH. 10s, 6d. net 


BULLARD’S Wedlock’s tke Devil 


‘A sort of unscrupulous Cranford..—JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily 
Telegraph) 10s. 6d. net 


SALINGER’S Catcher in the Rye 


‘An odd, tragic, and at times appallingly funny book.’-—JocELYN 
BROOKE (New Statesman) 10s. 6d. nez 


BECKER’S Season of the Stranger 


*An extraordinary novel by any criterion . . . Stephen Becker is 
obviously a born novelist.— N.Y. Herald Tribune 10s. 6d. net 
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Ready next week 


TWO TYPES OF FAITH 
MARTIN BUBER 


Professor Buber compares the fundamental meanings of faith 
in Judaism and Christianity. It leads to an analysis of the 
crisis of our time, in which Israel and Christendom can give 
to each other, by mutual understanding and appreciation, 
such help as is hardly to be conceived at the present moment. 


12s. 6d. net 


Just published 


THE MALTHUSIAN 
CONTROVERSY 
KENNETH SMITH 


The scope of this work, on a subject which has been neglected, 
makes it indispensable to the serious student of either 
population problems or the development of economic thought. 


30s. net 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


(Students’ Abridged Edition) 
SUSAN ISAACS 


Abridged and edited by Dorothy May, Lecturer in education 
at the Diocesan Training College, Fishponds, Bristol. 


9s. 6d. net 


The Neglect of Science 


F. E. SIMON, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo 8s. 6d. net 
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It is essential for everyone to have at least a basic knowledge 
of modern science. The author describes some of the latest 


developments which affect the daily lives of all, though they 


may be unaware of it. 


With Milner in South Africa 
LIONEL CURTIS 
2nd Edition, with a map of S. Africa 20s, net 


**A vivid account, ... lively and absorbing contribution to 
the recent history of our times.’’—Time and Tide. 


Blackwell Calendars 
READY OCTOBER 
Size 9} x 7h”: 3s. net, Purchase Tax 8d, 
ALPINE CALENDER’ EDITED by R. L. G. IRVIN 
MOUNTAIN BRITAIN EDITED by GERALD LACEY 


Christmas Cards 
Selections from the best plates in the Blackwell’s Calendars. 
SERIES A (Four cards): In colour, from original paintings, 1od. each 
SERIES B (Twelve cards): In Monochrome 6d. each 


No purchase tax on overseas orders it sent direct by the 


publishe rs 
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“ Nobody Remembers Her 
Nowadays” 


Letty Landon. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Letitia EvizapetH LANDON (1802-1838) earned during her short life 
a transient reputation as a poetess, novelist and marginal member 
of the sham-smart literary set of the eighteen-twenties. She came 
of good but impoverished stock, lost her father in early girlhood, 
and found herself, before the age of twenty, the breadwinner for a 
complaining mother and a feckless coxcomb of a younger brother. 
She was an omnivorous reader, had a retentive memory, and wrote 
facile tuneful verse exactly in the taste of the day. As a prolific 
contributor over the initials L.E.L. to the Literary Gazette and 
other reviews, as well as to then fashionable annuals, she earned a 
decent competence ; but, after providing for her exigent relatives, 
she had no reserve of money to enable her to keep up appearances 
in the extravagant, pseudo-bohemian circles to which she soon had 
the entrée and on which depended her livelihood. 

Consequently, she was always a solitary, diffident and vulnerable 
little figure—a young woman without anyone to protect or advise 
her, in days when such a young woman was a fair target for rakish 
insolence and scandal-mongering. She became the innocent victim 
of malicious whispering and poison-pen innuendo. An engagement 
to marry John Forster was broken by him on account of these 
cruel rumours, and the unfortunate L.E.L. sutfered the miseries of 
any hunted creature. A dour Scot, Governor of Cape Coast Castle 
on the West coast of Africa, offered her marriage. As Mrs George 
Maclean she sailed with him to Africa in July, 1838. Three months 
later she was found dead on the floor of her room, a bottle labelled 
prussic acid by her side. 

“This dead woman haunts me” writes Miss Helen Ashton at 
the beginning of her new book, and, with perceptive and tender 
pity, she seeks to lay the unhappy ghost. But unfortunately Ler 
Landon is not only an imaginative reconstruction by a novelist of 
great talent of a tormented and mysterious life. It also aspires to be 
a conversation piece presenting the intelligentsia of the day ; and 
the two elements are imperfectly fused. When L.E.L. is in question 
the story is vital, interpretative and heart-rending. From a very 
minor figure Miss Ashton evokes a major pathos. But continually 
poor LE.L. is crowded out by unneeded contemporaries or sub- 
merged in period-décor, manipulated and displayed in a knowing 
and jauntily familiar manner reminiscent of the late Philip Guedalla, 
in his more flamboyant mood. So Bulwer becomes “ Ned” and 
Disraeli “Ben” and Maclise “Dan” (one dreads to meet Alf 
D’Orsay and Jack Forster). Rosina Bulwer as a society hostess is 
blown up to the scale of Lady Holland or Lady Jersey, whereas she 
was little more than a tawdry meteor, flashing across a second-rate 
social firmament on her way to brandy and venom through the 
post. There is too much of everything, from celebrities to clothes, 
coiffures and furniture. 

The pity of this over-loading is the greater because two or three 
of the incidental portraits show Miss Ashton at her intuitive best. 
Lady Blessington is the woman to the life; Bulwer’s dual person- 





Jefferson Hogg 


*He isa pearl within an oyster shell, 


One of the richest of the deep.’ 
P. B. Suectey, Letter to Maria Gisborne 
by 
WINIFRED SCOTT 
| 
A portrait ol Shelley's biographer and most 


faithful friend, based partly on family papers 
not previously available, which presents Hogg 


in a new and more sympathetic light. 
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ality (all the “ Ned ” nonsense apart) is brilliantly implied ; Grantley 
Berkeley is labelled blackguard once for all ; Maclean (for the first 
time in my experience) comes grimly yet impressively alive. As for 
the heroine—courageous, lonely Letty Landon, chattering bravely 
choking down her terrors, counting her meagre money before buying 
a new ribbon—she has found a champion at the last. May one 
appeal to libraries to list this book under “ biography and literary 
history,” as well as under “fiction ”—if indeed it belongs under 
fiction at all ? MICHAEL SaDLetr, 


Folk and Vernacular 


The Unsophisticated Arts. By Barbara Jones. 
253.) 


(Architectural Press, 


Tuts is a gay and entirely delightful book, obviously the perfect 
Christmas present for 1951. I can think of hardly anybody who 
won't find something to like about it. Ohne could give it—with 
equal propriety—to one’s great-aunt who likes a “nice book,” or 
to the undergraduate nephew who only likes books with titles like 
Whither Positivism or The New Integration. But Miss Jones has 
produced something more than a suitable Yuletide gift. The 
Unsophisticated Arts is plainly destined to be an important source- 
book for that monumental history of taste which, one supposes, 
will sooner or later have to be compiled—on one side of the Atlantic 
or the other—under the editorship (one hopes) of Messrs. Betjeman 
and Lancaster. 

By the “unsophisticated” arts Miss Jones means “the things 
that people make for themselves or that are manufactured in their 
taste.” These she divides neatly into “ folk ” and “ vernacular ” art. 
Most of the folk arts, as she says, are dead, or only self-consciously 
kept alive—smocking, weaving, Morris dancing, &c. Vernacular 
art, on the other hand—i.e., the things made by machine, or 
“ outside the village on a wholesale scale *—is still with us, though it 
is being rapidly “streamlined” out of existence. Miss Jones’s 
study deals, as one would expect, chiefly with the nineteenth 
century ; for vernacular art—as opposed to folk art on the one 
hand, and modern “ streamlined ” products on the other—was pre- 
eminently the art of the industrial Revolution. 1914 is, as Miss 
Jones suggests, roughly the “ tombstone date ” for the tradition with 
which she is chiefly concerned. 

This book, it must be said at once, is primarily a picture-book, 
and the illustrations—for the most part by Miss Jones herself—kept 
me guiltily absorbed for a whole morning, when I should have been 
busy with other tasks; but the text, also, is a delight—informed, 
witty and infinitely readable. Miss Jones has cast her net widely. 
Seaside architecture, roundabouts, taxidermy, pompes funébres, canal 
barges, Christmas-tree baubles, Punch and Judy, public monuments 

those are some of the more obvious topics dealt with. Among 
her more recondite excursions, I was particularly delighted by the 
descriptions of letter headings, trade catalogues, birthday cards, 
firework wrappings, tattooing, and proprietary labels. - (I'm glad 
she spotted the delightful one on the Camp Coffee bottle, which has 
always been a favourite of mine.) Among such an embarrassment 
of riches it is difficult to pick out the plums; but I think the short 
chapter devoted to Canford Magna, that remarkable model village 
of the ‘sixties, is one of the best things in the book. The drawings 
of John Hicks’s rustic porches are extremely beautiful. 


The popular arts today ‘are, as Miss Jones points out, inspired 
less and less by the genuine demands of the consumer ; yet she has 
a kind word even for the cinema-posters and jazz-linos of our own 
time, which, as she says, will no doubt in their turn acquire a 
period charm—though they are not (as she demurely adds) ~ really 
pleasing just yet.” This book, in fact, raises once again the old, old 
question of how much our taste is founded on permanently valid 
aesthetic standards, and how much on period interest and mere 
nostalgic association. Who shall say (for instance) how deeply Mr. 
Betjeman’s tongue is embedded in his cheek? The taste for 
Victorian Gothic is now (I am told) giving place to a cult for the 
ribbon-developed suburbs of the nineteen-twenties ; it is the latest 
flicker of the Romantic agony, an esthétisme de banlieue beyond 
the dreams of a des Esseintes. Probably it’s all mixed up with the 
New Integration (or something)—I wouldn't know ; but what I do 
know is that Miss Jones has performed a valuable service in thus 
recording, so amusingly and so sensitively, these charming 
ephemera which, for our grandchildren, will (1 suppose) seem as 
remote from and irrelevant to their time as the graffiti at Pompeu. 


JOCELYN BROOKE 
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Just Out ! 





We are glod to announce the publication of 


How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps 
by MARSHALL HARVEY 


a brilliant first novel about a shell-shocked and psychologically 
blind hero of the Burmese jungle fighting. Our advisers have 
praised highly “its original handling of a great human problem 
and its power and authority story full of atmosphere, 
imagination and incident . . . a poet’s book . . . a mature book.” 


9s. 6d. 


and Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD’S compenion work to his populor 
“The Mystery of Birth.’’ 


The Mystery of Death 


deals in the same philosophic spirit, and with the same gentle 
humour, with humanity's greatest dread—the Fear of Death. 
Most lucidly he shows why death should be fearlessly anticipated 

even welcomed ; and answers typical questions about death. 


15s- 


and the autobiography of an author whose books ore reed in many 
= languages. SHAW DESMOND'’S 


Pilgrim to Paradise 
is his own story —a fascinating record divided into nine stages 
Childhood. Sex, Politics, Money, Religion, Science, Eastern 
Thought, the Occult, and Cosmos and Atom. This book 
throws light on many dark problems, ‘and brings comfort and 
understanding. 18s. 


Send \id. stamp to Desk 25 for Rider Book Club porticulors. 





41, Princes Gate London, $.W.7 
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The attractions of Building Society Investment are 
many, and well-known. Planet Building Society 
Shareholders enjoy them all and, in addition, are 
given a more remunerative rate of Interest. 
Founded in 1848 and now with Assets exceeding 
{6,250,000 and Reserves of over £340,000, the 
Planet Investment Service is open for investments 
of from {£1 to the limit of £5,000. 

It is to your interest to write to the ‘ Planet’ if you 
are looking for safe and profitable investment. 








Prospectus and latest Balance Sheet from 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
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The Religion of C. G. Jung 


Religion and the Cure of Souls im Jung’s Psychology. By Hans 


Schaer, translated by R. F. C. Hull (Routledge 168.) 
The Richard Wilhelm translation 


Baynes, with a foreword by C. G. 


The I Ching or Book of Changes. 
rendered into English by Cary | 


Jung. (Routledge Two volumes £2 2s. the set.) 


Tue most deep-seated of the differences between the schools of 
Freud and Jung has always been on the subject of religion. To 
the Freudian a patient's religious convictions are a subject to be 
examined on a par with his attitude to love or to money ; they are, 
in fact, so many beliefs which he has adopted to save himself the 
pain of looking into his own disordered mind. To Jung, on the 
contrary, they are the foundation on which a new and healthier 
attitude to life must be built up. Dr. Schaer, indeed, in his admir- 
able exposition of his master’s creed, states that Jung will send 
— for whom Christian dogma and symbolism are still a reality 
ack to a priest rather than embark on psychological treatment. In 
such circumstances he has more confidence in the Catholic confes- 
sional than in Protestant ministrations. 

Yet Jung's sympathies are overwhelmingly Protestagt. For him 
the Reformation continued the work of the mediaeval Thystics, the 
greatest of whom, Meister Eckhardt, “ with his doctrine of the /ittle 
spark of the soul withdrew God from the surrounding world and 
established him in the soul of man.” This statement of Schaer’s 
explains an apparent contradiction in Jung's thought. He praises 
Catholicism for giving man a dogma by which he may live. Yet 
he holds that the Church interposes itself between the individual 
and the unconscious, which is the seat of religious experience. For 
this experience is not such that every man can face it. “ It is terrible 
to fall into the hands of the living God ™ is a quotation several times 
cited by Dr. Schaer, whose interpretations, lucid though they are, 
throw no light on the meaning of that over-worked word uncon- 
scious, which makes Jung's psychology of religious experience so 
hard to understand. For Eckhardt and his kind describe visions seen 
not in “ unconsciousness * but in a very high state of consciousness 
indeed 

But Jung's obscurities do not end here. 
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Book of Changes, he argues from the fact that the axioms ot caus- 
ality are being shaken to their foundations by modern physics to the 
conclusion that there may be some validity in the complicated system 
of fortune-telling set out in this oldest of the Chinese classics. The 
I Ching is a commentary and explanation, based on 64 hexagrams 
or patterns of broken or unbroken lines, which are put together bya 
diviner either according to the drawing of yarrow stalks or to the 
spinning of a coin. The obvious Western parallel is the old wives’ 
custom of “laying the cards.” Now these hexagrams, which bear 
such picturesque names as “ Youthful Folly” and “ The Marrying 
Maiden,” can be expounded, according to age-old formulae, ag 
prophecies of the possible success or failure of any enterprise Jung 
sets out his own experience on enquiring what reception these two 
handsome volumes will meet in the world. One is forced to say 
that The I Ching hedged in its reply. 

It was considered under at least one dynasty that the book wag in 
its origins a book of wisdom which had been prostituted to super. 
stitious uses. The beauty and subtlety of the language, which 
survives the double ordeal of translation—from Chinese into 
German, and from German into English—would indeed suggest 
some religious symbolism, the key to which has been lost. But 
sinologists do not favour this theory ; nor, unexpectedly enough, does 
Jung mention it. 

Schaer makes a point of explaining Jung’s interest in the Eastern 
religions, and in such Western cults as alchemy. It arises from no 
theosophical sense that all faiths are equally valid for all men. He 
finds outside Christianity, however, more vivid descriptions of the 
psychological processes which are at the root of all religious experi- 
ence. To these processes, for which Jung is always searching, he 
gives the name of individuation, a word whose equivalent in more 
familiar religious language is rebirth. Jung, in fact, re-states truths 
as old as man, and in doing so, though often most obscurely, demon- 
strates afresh their unchanging value. 

Dr. Schaer’s book, were its fortune to be read, might draw the 
hexagram “ Modesty " (Number 15). It thoroughly deserves to find 
readers. But / Ching demands an omen as cryptic as itself. Perhaps 
Number 29—*“ The Abysmal "—will meet the case. J. M. Conen 


Ballet and Autobiography 


In His True Centre. Aan Interim Autobiography. By Arnold Haskell, 


(Black. 21s.) 

Arno_tD HASKEeELL’s story is simple. The son of a_ wealthy 
materialistic father and a cultured mother whose tastes he inherited, 
he tried his hand at various occupations until, in his forties, he came 
upon his métier and found fulfilment as director of the newly 
established Sadler’s Wells School. To judge by almost any standafds, 
Mr. Haskell'’s life has, so far, proved singularly smooth-flowing and, 
as the author puts it, “ refreshingly free from problems and entangle- 
ments "—so much so that most men, with far more spectacular 
careers, would not have thought this one worth recounting. Neither 
is Mr. Haskell’s vision or style of the quality which is able to 
transport the commonplace and uneventful into the worlds of rarity 
and magic, thus delighting—irrespective of content—by the sheer 
beauty of artistic achievement. 

But in all fairness Mr. Haskell himself would be the last person 
to claim such attributes for his book. He believes that ~ anyone 
who sets down his story simply and _ sincerely deserves 4 
hearing,” and, although I do not agree that this is a good enough 
excuse for writing a book, Mr. Haskell, in /n His True Centre has 
fulfilled his own conditions. He has told his own story simply and, 
I should say, fairly sincerely, and has shown himself as a man who 
is shy and unassuming in front of strangers, reserving the endearing 
qualities of loyalty, warmth of heart and generosity of mind for 
those closer to him. Mr. Haskell must have made enemies during his 
many years’ contact with a profession far fro:a free from jealousies 
and pettiness, so it is especially refreshing to note that in the 300 
pages of his reminiscences he has mentioned no individual dispara- 
gingly and has praised many. 

The author is naturally at his best when recounting his visits to the 
ballet, his tours with de Basil, his work as critic and later as lecturer, 
and finally his profession as “ schoolmaster.’ With ballet he ts on 
his own ground, and although at times—and despite his high opinion 
of his own objectivity—he does allow the glow of friendship to tint 
his critical, spectacles, his many years as student and observer have 
solidified his standards without ossifying his vision. Of all the arts 
in which, as a young man, he was interested, Mr. Haskell has 
remained most faithful to, aad become most knowledgeable about, 
ballet LILLIAN Browse 
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I dreamt 
that I dwelt 


in marble halls 


That’s me, asleep. Those are the 
marbles round about. I’m warm... 
quiet .. . happy . . . Nothing to do with the 
spots on my pyjamas. Nothing to do with earplugs or 

opium. I'VE JUST DISCOVERED THAT THE WORLD’S 
BEST ALL-ROUND INSULATING MATERIAL CONSISTS OF NOTHING BUT MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS 
FILAMENTS, SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES! Wonderful! Makes walls heat-tight .. . roofs ditto... floors sound- 


proof . . . life restful. Builders use it. So do architects. Also engineers. It’s called :— 
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The G.V.D. SYSTEM treats lighting as a means to an end, 
namely, to enable you to see your surroundings perfectly, 
and not just to see how much money you can be persuaded 
to spend on fittings, bulbs and electricity. 

Our sight is one of our most precicus gifts and the eye 
a most wonderful precision instrument, yet we value it so 
little that we allow propaganda to give us a type and intensity 
of light that is fast ruining it. 

Among the places where good lighting is most vital are 
those in which the very young forgather, such as the home 
and the school, for at that age the eyes are not fully mature 
and are less able to resist the damage that may be done by wrongly applied artificial lighting. 

It is interesting to note that last year in France the use of fluorescent lighting in schools was 
prohibited. 

The fitting illustrated is just one example of a simple application of the G.V.D. SYSTEM. This 
fitting could light a room perfectly up to about 300 square feet In area and up to about 9 ft. 6 In. in 
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Fiction 
The End of the Affair. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


10S, 6d.) 


Rosie Hogarth. By Alexander Baron. (Cape. 
(Michael Joseph. 


The Day of the Triffids, By Jolin Wyndham. 


10s. 6d.) 


Love, like religion, involves the whole range of human experience, 
doubt as well as faith, shadow as Well as sunlight. Because they 
looked only for sunlight, the lovers in Mr. Graham Greene’s new 
story lost their way.. The affair started casually enough. “Maurice 
Bendrix, the novelist who tells the story, wanted copy about a 
certain kind of civil servant, and so made up to Henry Miles’s wife. 
From. the ‘first Maurice brought Sarah more pain than happi- 
ness. Suspicious, jealous, he tormented her with his fears, 
and the sweetness of temper with which she accepted so many 
hurts and rebuffs only added to hi§ resentment. After af air-raid 
in which both escaped death Maurice did not see Sarah for two 
years. When he comes back to the house with Henry, it is in 
hatred more than in love. The affair flames up again, Maurice’s 
suspicions increase, he hires a detective to spy on her, the detective 
steals her diary, and Maurice realises that he has understood nothing 
and misinterpreted’ what little he knew. Now he loves her 
inescapably. Sarah loves him, as she always did; but something 
else has happened. Resisting the discovery ti agony, she has seen 
that certain coincidences are no accident, but part of a pattern. On 
the point of leaving Henry for Maurice, she finds that she cannot. 
Wearily she. submits- to that which has made it impossible, and 
comes to the end of hef suffering. Maurice, left alone with Henry, 
holds out still against, his intangible, hated adversary. 

I have purposely described the struggle in non-committal terms, 
since it is one of Mr. Greene's qualities that he can make a moral, 
even a theological issue real to people who do not accept his 
premises. Telling this story from the viewpoint of a novelist who 
has no religious belief, Mr. Greene does aot take sides. God is 
presented, not as a fact, or. an assumption, but as a character who 
emerges gradually through the resistance of Sarah, Maurice, and 
the atheist Smythe. Mr. Greene is careful never to present God 
as the enemy of human love. It is not until they love each other, 
however imperfectly and selfishly, that Sarah and Maurice begin 
to have any idea of God, and in revenge try to destroy in them- 
selves anything that God may possibly love. 

As will be seen, the implications of this story are tremendous. A 
study of love which includes hate, and faith which includes rejection, 
it is ready to claim significance for things that appear trivial and 
accidental. In fact, Mr. Greene is facing’ the full range of human 
experience. (fam not sure what meaning he attaches to the circum- 
stance that-as a baby Sarah was surreptitiously baptised into the 
Catholic Church, but this for most readers will be a minor point.) 
The characters are strongly drawn, the writing is clear and relaxed, 
the construction superb. I foresee that I shall read the book often, 
and each time get something more from it. 

Mr. Greene’s Maurice longed sometimes for the peace of a dull 
marriage. Mr. Baron’s Jack finds it. An orphan, he comes back 
to Islington after the war, and looks for Rosie, his early love. He 
finds Joyce ; but Rosie’s phantom will not be exorcised, and reports 
on her way of life make him both anxious and afraid to find her. 
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Rosie's secret, however, is not what the neighbours think ; and, by 
the end of the story, Jack has grown up enough to take his dis. 
appointment and marry Joyce. The book gives a most vivid and 
plausible picture of Cockney life. Its most attractive character js 
not Rosie nor Joyce nor Jack, but Nancy, Rosie’s fat sister. 

In contrast to unhappy love comes a fantasy. H. G. Wells pro. 
claimed that in such stories one might “ domesticate” only one 
“impossible hypothesis,” from which everything else must logically 
follow. Mr. Wyndham tries to domesticate two, with the result that 
neither is quite house-trained. The book is ingenious, and there are 
splendid incidents ; but a very high standard has been set, and the 
mobile and noxious Triffids do not quite reach it. 

L. A. G. Strona. 


>. 
Detection 
The Birthday Murder. By Lange Lewis. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
The Origin of Evil. By Ellery Queen. (Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 
Duplicate Death. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann. tos. 6d.) 


The Chief Inspector’s Statement. By Maurice Procter. (Hutchinson, 
98. 6d.) 

Lilies In Her Garden Grew. By Stephen Ransome. (Gollancz. gs. 6d.) 

Starry-Eyed Chipmunk. By Sturges Mason Schley, (Gollancz. 9s, 6d.) 


Night Man. By Ullman and Fletcher, 


THERE are two fundamentally different kinds of plot passing as 
detective fiction. In one an initially inexplicable situation gradually 
becomes comprehensible, the reader and the fictional detective un- 
ravelling it together, vigtually no information gleaned by the latter 
not being immediately shared with the former; no true deduction 
or induction—I never know one from the other—takes place. Under 
this heading falls most of the detective fiction offered to the public 
today in a range from the latest American fashion for presenting 
a seemingly fantastic situation, and then providing a rational solu- 
tion, to the simple old-fashioned gang story. 

_ The other kind of detective fiction, unfortunately becoming 
increasingly rare, is the classic manner of which Conan Doyle 
remains the supreme exponent, the fair presentation of a set of 
facts from which the solution may, if these are correctly interpreted, 
be derived. Of this week’s books only one falls into this pattern, 
and this is The Birthday Murder by Lange Lewis. It is particularly 
gratifying that this should be so as Miss (Mr. ?) Lewis’s last book 
was well below standard and led one to believe that she (he ?) was 
lost to serious detection. The new book relieves all qualms. Set in 
Hollywood, with the murderee the seemingly inoffensive husband 
of an extremely well-drawn middle-aged screen-writer, puzzle, plot 
and solution are uniformly good. 

It is always disappointing when a hitherto reliable writer lets us 
down, and neither the new Ellery Queen nor the new Georgette 
Heyer is as good as one hoped. The Origin of Evil is, like the last 
book, set in Hollywood with murder among a group of assoried 
but not very credible people, but fantasy has run away with sense, 
and such little true detection as there is, is far-fetched and silly 
Duplicate Death is set among the most unverisimilar Mayfairites 
one has ever read of, and a thoroughly boring set of characters is 
well rounded off by the maddening Inspector Grant with—his little 
interjections in the Gaelic. 

Far more apparent reality is to be found in The Chiej Inspector's 
Statement—reasonably so, since its author is an ex-policeman 
Unfortugately reality—which is different from verisimilitude —is not 
a necessary ingredient in detective fiction, and though this huat for 
the village murderer of little girls ts excitingly told, it is rather a study 
of police methods than a detective-story proper. 

Lilies In Her Garden Grew is exciting, macabre, and well- 
sustained, an American story of sophisticated New Yorkers with two 
very pleasant detectives. It seems ungracious to carp that what they 
do is uncovering rather than detecting, but there it is ; a good story 
in good English with interesting characterisation, but only in meagee 
snatches a detective story. Starry-Eyed Chipmunk 1s even more 
emphatically in this new American manner of finding an apparently 
impossible fantastic situation and then explaining it away. Tie 
trouble is that the explanation is seldom as exciting as the origiaal 
proposition, which in this case is a girl with a horror of tish shut 
up in a bottle with a Viking and a chipmunk—well, I suppose its 
unreasonable to expect any explanation to come up to that 
Man is not detection but cumulative horror, a sordid triangle 
girl, mother and fancy man at a second-rate American 
adequate but depressing. EsrHer Howaro 


(Gollanc Z. 9s. 6d.) 
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PRECISION 


To one of the Tl Companies precision can mean 
making a tube which will fit inside another tube rather 
finer than a hair. A useful kind of accomplishment in an 
organisation which, in Britain, operates factories mostly 
concerned with light engineering. Bicycles and cycle com- 
ponents — electrical appliances — pressure vessels — precision 
steel tubes — metal sections — aluminium sheet, strip, extrusions 


—all call for a high degree of accuracy, and TI makes them all. 


T.l.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


Trafalgar 5633 ® 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED <: The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 











You want “something” 





Head Offices: Equitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Tel. 29331/2/3/4 
THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION Pr icial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 
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DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS PAID UF SHARE ACCOUNTS SUBSCRIPTION SHARE ACCOUNTS 
° ‘<< . ” satin 
—not just “anything... as 
In the Provincial you can build up your 
J s ° s 

... when you walk into a shop selling investment holding without capital 
textile goods. You get your special You simply open an account and invest out of income, regularly or 
requirements in size, style and shade spasmodically as you wish. If you want to withdraw your money you can 
thanks to the Wholesale Textile Dis- do so with its accrued interest added. If you leave it in, it earns 


: ° , compound interest. There's no buying and selling of shares—no paying 
tributor who gives the retailer the ‘ _ 9 pay 


d . f ‘fancy prices''—no cutting losses, no charges, and income tax is paid by > 
products of aad factories, and the the society. Assets now over £43,000,000 with reserves over £3,000,000. 
range to meet your needs. All three Provincial investment services are fully described in 4 new 


investment brochure, free on request. 


There’s no surer source of income than investment in the 


PROVINCIAL 


tad ob ment BUILDING SOCIETY = 2025." 
Genera! Manager 
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Shorter 


Edited 
The 


The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
by Agnes M. C. Latham. (Routledge. 


Muses’ Library. tos. 6d.) 


IN reprinting the poems of Raleigh—or 
Ralegh as she prefers to call him—Miss 
Latham brings the number of authentic 
pieces up to 41, to which number she adds 
a dozen from “The Phoenix Nest,” which 
are very possibly his. Raleigh's reputation, 
however, rests on two or three poems 
written in his late life—* The Lie ” and “ The 
Passionate Man's Pilgrimage” in particular 
—which possess a quality, ably defined by 
Miss Latham in her introduction, more 
metaphysical than Elizabethan. It is sad that. 
like other Court poets of the time, Raleigh 
was too proud to print, and that such poems 
of his as have survived owe their preserva- 
tion to a chance, and perhaps inaccurate, 
transcription in a commonplace-book or to 
an anthologist’s choice. Perhaps if we had 
the whole of “ The Ocean to Scinthia,” of 
which we have only the eleventh book, he 
might seem a poet of another stature. But 
who cen say whether the rest was ever 
written? “For dittie and amorous Ode,” 
wrote George Puttenham in 1589, “I finde 
Sir Walter Rawleyghs vayne most loftie, 
insolent and passionate.” Miss Latham’s 
edition is all that can be desired, but the 
average reader of poetry will be content with 
the amount of Raleigh's work that he finds 
in an anthology of Elizabethan verse. 


J. M.-C. 
Van Gogh (Second Volume) and Gains- 
borough. The Faber Gallery. (Faber. 
8s. 6d. each.) 
Treasures of Indian Miniatures. (Bruno 


Cassirer for Faber. éd.) 


How well we know Arles and St. Rémy ! 
Nothing, it seems, will ever oust Van Gogh 
from his place as favourite when it comes 
to reproduction in colour. The bright 
restricted palette, the stalwart insistence on 
everyday objects, whether the postman, the 
view down the road, a bed, or Gauguin’s 
rush-bottomed chair, and all seen with fire, 
simplicity and solidarity, make his paintings 
superb pleasures for the eye. Yet none of 
them is without a hint of Van Gogh’s-tragic 
life, a darkness at the blaze of noon, so 
often apparent in the quivering mass of 
brush-strokes, so like the ominous birds that 
crowd over his last picture. Full and imme- 
diate in their appeal, there is little to be said 
about the paintings; one can only turn to 
them again and again. The new folio is in 
the excellent tradition of this series, and has 
well-chosen Van Goghs from European 
collections. T. W. Earp and Philip James 
are responsible for it. 

Gainsborough is not so easily presented. 
The truth is he did what he disliked (“ people 
with their damned faces") so much better 
than what he wanted to do (“ Madame 
Nature, not Man"). It is sad to reflect what 
might have happened if he had not had to 
earn a living, and all credit is due to Gains- 
borough for freeing landscape from the 
rational taste of the age and giving it a 


10s. 
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Wordsworthian poetry. But his real stature 
and legacy is in people. Deficient in imagi- 
nation and power to compose, Gainsborough 
nevertheless -worked with a sure and rapid 
touch ; he had a natural genius for catching® 
animate moods at the point where they most 
revealed the character of his sitters. The 
Painter's Daughters Teasing a Cat particu- 
larly shows this mastery of expression ; 
another of his perfections is in the set of 
Suffolk portraits, of which Heneage Lloyd 
and his Sister is reproduced here ; figure and 
landscape coerced into a conversation-piece. 
Mr. Basil Taylor has written the introduc- 
tion and notes to a choice of plates made 
difficult by limited space ; a piéce de résis- 
tance like The Mail and other works in 
America are presumably inaccessible for 
colour-plates, but the merits of local omis- 
sions seem higher to me than some of the 
paintings included. It is unfortunate too 
that Gainsborough always loses a silver 
luminosity of colour in reproduction, 
although these plates are as accurate as any 
are likely to be. 


Indian Miniatures contains ten elegant 
works from the Bikaner Palace Collection. 
They were exhibited in London two years 
ago, and have appeared in Dr. Goetz’s 
monumental study, Art and Architecture of 
Bikaner State. The miniatures are court 
portraits, or treat pastoral and epic themes, 
and display a virtuosity of colour and deli- 
cate line that somehow combines restraint 
and sensuality. This edition, with a stimu- 
lating introduction by Mr. Basil Gray, is 
cheap for its fine quality, and when little 
enough can be seen of Indian painting, it is 


a book to possess. P. D 

The Mahdiya. By A. B. Theobald, (Longmans. 
218.) 

Tue rise and fall of the Mahdi and the 


Khalifah in the Sudan is a subject which has 
been unusually well served by English 
writers. The actors most concerned in the 
drama (on the English side)—Cromer and 
Gordon—have left their own records: there 
are the works of journalists like Winston 
Churchill and G. W. Steevens, of soldiers like 
Colville and Wingate, and, above all, those 
incomparable books of adventure by two 
of the Mahdi’s European captives, Slatin 
and Ohrwalder. None of these men wrote a 
bad book, and there were others besides who 
could convey in print the romance, the dis- 
appointments, the discomforts and ambi- 
tions of this strange interlude in imperial 
history. Mr. Theobald has done a very 
useful service by combining in a brief and 
lucid narrative the main events of the story, 
from the moment when the Mahdi embarked 
on his crusading mission, to the closing scene 
eighteen years later when the Khalifah died 
in battle with his Emirs around him. He 
can see the good qualities of the Mahdiya, 
without claiming for it virtues of efficiency 
and altruism which it never possessed. Prob- 
ably Mr. Theobald would agree that one of 
the great merits of his book is that it will 
send readers back to the rich original 
material. There is no need for a specialist 
interest in the Sudan and its affairs to appre- 
ciate the excitement of the Mahdiya. 


E. C. HH. 
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Taking the Air. By Rex Alston. 


Paul. 


Ar a time when books about sport and, in 
particular, about cricket, are being published 
in large numbers, it is refreshing to be able 
to look at past events from the comparatively 
‘unusual vantage point of the B.B.C. com. 
mentary box. Listeners know Mr. Rex 
Alston as the tidiest and most methodical of 
commentators who, with a few deft phrases 
will restore a sense of proportion after a 
particularly violent verbal gale from one of 
his colleagues. His experience of the art of 
the running commentary has covered a wide 
field of sport since the war. He has been at 
the microphone during nearly all the Test 
Matches, Rugby Internationals, Wimbledon 
Tennis Championships and big athletic 
meetings, and in describing these, his own 
impressive background as a games-player 
and athlete must have helped him con- 
siderably. After schoolmastering at Bedford 
School, and early days with the B.B.C. as a 
wartime billeting officer, more exciting 
opportunities presented themselves ; we are 
given salutary examples of the pitfalls which 
await an inexperienced commentator, before 
being taken in detail through the various 
Test Matches and Rugby Internationals of 
the post-war era. Later chapters deal with 
the Olympics of 1948 (and incidentally with 
the difficulties of describing a race run in 
under ten seconds) and with commentaries 
from Wimbledon and the mental gymnastics 
required of the commentator during a fast 
doubles match. Mr. Alston enlivens his 
accounts of cricket and rugby matches with 
an occasional entertaining glimpse behind 
the scenes: many to whom the commen- 
tator’s voice sounds inevitable and assured 
will be surprised to learn of the frequent 
physical, not to mention the mental, dis- 
comforts which he has to endure. Altogether 
this is a book of considerable interest for the 
sportsman and the listener, written with the 
balanced judgement which we have come to 
expect from the author when he is “ on the 
air.” R.C.H 


(Stanley 
1 gs.) 


The Cornhill Magazine. Summer 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the first issue of the Cornhill for a 


1961. 


number of years to appear without Mr. Peter 


Quennell’s name on the title-page, but it 
shows no falling-off from the high standard 
which he established. Patrick Leigh Fermor 
contributes an interesting and well-written 
account of the Greek monasteries of the 
Meteora, illustrated with some impressive 
photographs by Joan Eyres-Monsell. Osbert 
Lancaster provides an amusing chapter of 
childhood reminiscence, and _ Elizabeth 
Bowen examines the charge that “ contem- 
porary writing retreats from the present- 
day. . . . Our-time, being part of all time, 
holds within it something essential which 
needs divining, perceiving.” Miss Bowen 
might have given more weight to the posi- 
tive and genuine interest in historical studies 
which has grown steadily during the present 
century ; there is more to it than can be 
explained by the negative emotions of 
nostalgia and escapism, though these may 
sometimes be involved. An_ excellent 
number, but the temptation to turn the 
magazine into a “trailer” for good books 
to come will still, apparently, have to be 
guarded against. 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solunon opened after noon on eo week, September 18th, addressed Crossword, 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
thet day and must bear the NU MBER of the puzzle and a 245d. stamp. Solutons 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the USA. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS S “i lived more in the broad 
sunshine of life than almost any man 
‘ Johnson). (4.) 
1. Not a suitable calling, evidently, for 9. Would a try change it? (9.) 
Mr. Knox. (10.) 14. Seafaring hangers-on. (9.) 
6. Met at Trinity Church. (4.) 15. Paper required for those given a 
10. True of drink, this material, when wide berth. (10.) 
divided. (9 17. Dog in the same predicament as the 
1. Conversion of a mule. (5 leopard. (9.) 
2. No salutation for Gustave. (4.) 19. Prong turned up in pence. (9.) 
}3. Preliminary activity produces a suit 23. New and old for Salisbury. (5.) 
with labour 9 25. Bishop's joint. (5S.) : 
16. Scandinavian heroine given to chatter- 26. Fine fellow! (4.) 
ng 5 27. Don’t quite give it the go-by. (4) 
&. Porter, am I? (anag.). (9 oe : : 
20. Scene of a fictional small house. (9.) SOLUTION TO 
1. She comes from Asia. (5 CROSSWORD No. - 
72. Spoil the case with it inside 9 
24. He may be seen in a most aggressive 
mood 4 
28. A cut of Chinese b 
29. Meeting bevond the Channel 9 
4( Tincture but no cure, sO we've to 
cave 3 
31. As the Confessor may have 1d— 
Or wast ne ( 
DOWN 
1. The ght intelligence for ds? 
(i 
2. Broken rails s 
»” 8 I melt, I burn ” (Gay (4.) 
nd true of gully in the 


4. Its focal anc 
field 4, 

S. A seed got out of difficulty 5.) 

> ‘ 


sec. @ rover anag.) ( i 
SOLUTION ON sapranmneh 2 


The winner of Crossword No. 640 is Mrs. E. J. Bateman, Great Eddy, Keswick, 
Cumberland 

















Befote you steep to-night... 


. imagine yourself a fisherman in a trawler 
nearing a strange port—numb from cold and with 
food and bed still to seek. Your one thougltt 
would be; the Deep Sea Mission Hostel ! 

There, the fisherman can find a meal, bath, bed 
—all at a modest price: canteens, recreation 
rooms, first aid: and opportunities for worship. 
The Mission is not state-aided: it depends on 

the help of Christians everywhere. Won’t “#4474 





you, before you sleep tonight, post a contri- \4’ $Y 
bution or write for the free & Y 4 
pamphlet * Welcome ¢- i 
Stranger tothe Secretary, & Soe, 
. W. DON Ss 


Ale ‘DEEP SEA MISSION 


we oc ome ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
ne, 27: R.N.M.D.S.F. House, 
4 Place, London, W.1———— 
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The Sixteenth 


SHAFTESBURY 
LECTURE 


“ SHAFTESBURY, 
GORDON, 
and TODAY” 


will be delivered by 


LORD ELTON 
Monday, Sept. 24th 1951 
at the 
MANSION HOUSE 
by kind permission of the 

Rt. Hon. The 
Lord Mayor of London 





Chronically 


SICK CHILDREN 
need your help! 


Since 1888 the care of these severely 
handicapped children has been 
undertaken by the Invalid Child- 
ren’s Aid Association. Their most 
immediate need is for an 
EMERGENCY HOLIDAY HOME 
together with the provision of 
skilled nursing and essential oceu- 
pational therapy. Such a home 
can only be provided by 
; ; VOLUNTARY FUNDS 
i 

who will pres de The need is urgent! Many children 
ot 6.30 p.m. need financial help in their own 
homes and often assistance to 
alleviate hardship on those who 
constantly care for them. 

Bequests, Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions will be thankfully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


(Registered in accordance with the 














Buffet tea 5.30 p.m. 





Tickets from the: 
SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 











le Ce > National Assistance Act, 1948.) 
32, John Street, 4, Palace Gate, Londen, W.8 
. London, W.C.1. "Phone: WEStern 3914 

















Princess Elizabeth 
Dey collection 


Saturday, Sept. 29th 
Please give generously. 








There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are ex- 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed. 





when making your will, please remember the 


N.S: Boe+¢ 


Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


In face of the threatening balance of pay- 
ments problem, to say nothing of the 
difficulties looming up on the fuel and 
power and transport fronts, markets are 
holding remarkably well in the holiday 
season. While there is no expansion of 
turnover, there is just enough interest on the 
buying side to keep prices firm, and here 
and there—as in Canadian stocks and 
foreign bonds—activit, springs up at 
sharply rising prices. This behaviour of 
markets suggests that the majority of 
investors are still inflation-conscious and, in 
spite of dividend limitation, have not lost 
faith in equity shares as an_ inflation 
“hedge.” Behind this view is, of course, 
the widespread conviction that an election 
is in early prospect and an equally wide- 
spread hope that it will result in a change 
of Government. Already, as I interpret 
current prices and yields of industrial 
ordinary shares, a Conservative victory Is 
being partially discounted in advance of the 
event. One must therefore be prepared for 
a comparatively modest response to such 
a victory if and when it comes. Meantime, 
however, the indications are that when the 
holiday season ends political hopes will 
maintain and probably extend the present 
recovery in markets. 


Odeon Group’s Recovery 


Although the City had been prepared for 
some recovery in the fortunes of Mr. 
J. Arthur Rank’s Odeon group of com- 
panies, the improvement recorded in_ the 
preliminary figures for the year to June 23rd 
is in excess of most expectations. The rise 
from £3,293,426 to £5,125,230 in the trading 
profits of Odeon Theatres, which may be 
regarded as the key company of the group, 
is certainly impressive. So, too, is the 
increase in the trading profits of Gaumont- 
British, another important Sabsidiary, from 
£1,794,720 to £2,852,264. The sharp contrast 
with the experience of the previous year is 
underlined in the net figures, struck after 
charging substantial sums for depreciation 
and making large provisions for taxation. 
In the case of Odeon Theatres there is a 
profit of £138,237, which compares with the 
previous year's loss of £b,095,626. Gaumont- 
British shows a net profit of £426,920, against 
a loss of £71,232. As it may be assumed 
that gross earnings on the cinema side of 
the business were not materially changed, the 
inference to be drawn is that the improve- 
ment is attributable mainly to the policy of 
retrenchment, especially in the field of film 
production, initiated by the group over a 
year ago. Another contributor to the 
improvement in earnings has doubtless been 
administrative economy. 


Powell Duffryn Merits 


Although there is nothing very exciting 
in the latest results announced by Powell 
Dufiryn, this should not be allowed to 
conceal the merits of this company’s £1 
ordinary units as a long-term ‘industrial 
investment. For the year to March 31st the 
group's net profit is slightly lower at 
£604,934, against £647,073, and has been 
struck after crediting £72,452, against 


£66,248, from taxation reserves. If one 
allows, however, for the fact that £310,516, 
against £232,661, has been charged for 
depreciation, and  £1,041,460, against 
£934,676, for taxation, it is easy to see that 
the group's gross earnings have shown a 
modest increase. With a final of 5 per cent., 
the total distribution on the ordinary stock 
is again being brought up to 8 per cent., 
and this payment is covered by a moderate 
margin of earnings. All these figures have 
little relevance to the group's longer-term 
potentialities, which are bound up with the 
substantial interests, still in the early 
development stage, acquired in recent years 
in the oil industry. Much also depends on 
the compensation which the company 
ultimately receives for its large colliery 
interests vested in the National Coal Board, 
although the chances of any substantial cash 
repayment should not be put very high in 
view of the group's growing capital commit- 
ments. Quoted around 34s. to yield just 
over 44 per cent on the 8 per cent. dividend, 
Powell Duffryn £1 ordinary units are well 
worth locking away. 


Market Reactions 


In the market these results have been well 
received and have led to a moderate recovery 
in the quotations of most of the securities 
in the Odeon group. Odeon Theatres 6 per 
cent. £1 preference shares, with one year’s 
arrears still to be cleared off, have risen 
from 12s. to 13s, 9d. They seem to me to 
have scope for a further modest and gradual 
improvement. They are certainly cheap by 
comparison with the 5s. ordinary shares 
which, not yet in sight of a dividend, are 
quoted at 12s. 6d. The preferences of some 
of the associated companies, such as Odeon 
Properties, whose 44 per cent. £1 cumulative 
preferences are quoted at 12s. 6d., look 
reasonably good value for money. The 
34 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock 
of the property company, well covered both 
as to capital and interest, also looks a good 
purchase around £78 per £100 nominal 
stock. It is, in fact, among the debentures 
where I think the most promising purchases 
can be made now that the group's finances, 
badly strained two years ago, have been 
improved. Odeon Associated, engaged on 
the cinema side, has a 34 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock quoted around 
£63 to yield over 5 per cent., and a 3} per 
cent. second debenture around the same 
price, giving a return of over 6 per cent. 
The prospect of repayment at par over the 
next 20 to 30 years enhances the attractions 
of these debenture stocks as long-term 
investments. 


Good Offer for Maypole 


Among the City’s well-kept secrets has 
been the offer now announced for the 2s. 
deferred ordinary shares of the Maypole 
Dairy Company. The terms, judged by 
reference either to recent market quotations 
or by dividend potentialities, look to me 
decidedly attractive, and I have little doubt 
that the offer will meet with a ready 
response. Home and Colonial Stores who, 
like Maypole Dairy, are an important unit 
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in the retail organisation of the Lever and 
Unilever group, already hold just under 
20 per cent. of Maypole’s deferred ordinary 
capital. The terms on which they are now 
proposing to acquire the substantial balance 
of Maypole deferred held by the general 
investing public are one-quarter of a Home 
and Colonial ordinary share, plus 3d. in 
cash. With Home and Colonial ordinaries 
Standing in the market around 7s. 9d., this 
adds up to just under 2s, 3d., which compares 
with a market quotation of Is. 74d. for 
Maypole 2s. deferred shares just before the 
offer terms were announced. An important 
point, which the Home and Colonial 
directors rightly emphasise, is that if the 
main features of the White Paper on Control 
of Dividends are embodied in legislation the 
maximum rate payable on Maypole deferred 
during any period of control would be 
5 per cent., as against 104 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares of Home and Colonial. It 
is also pointed out that but for any such 
legislation and given a_ continuance of 
present trading conditions, Home and 
Colonial would be in a position at least to 
maintain the current dividend rate of 12 per 
cent. Already the two companies work in 
close co-operation, but apparently it is felt 
that by a more complete identity of financial 
interests this collaboration can be extended 
further, with resultant economies in opera- 
tion, without sacrificing the individuality of 
the two companies. It is obvious that 
holders of Maypole deferred shares who 
accept this offer will be exchanging into an 
investment based on the earnings of a large 
combination of companies having more 
varied, although integrated, trading interests 
There should be a gain in stability as to 
income and as to security of capital 


Rising Copper Profits 

From the latest figures announced by two 
of the large Northern Rhodesian copper 
mines—Roan Antelope and Mufulira—it 
is clear that copper producers are passing 
through unusually prosperous times. For 
the year to June 30th profits, before taxa- 
tion, of Mufulira Copper reached £8,198,000, 
against £4,185,000 for the preceding year. 
Roan Antelope profit, before tax, has risen 
from £2,432,000 to £6,275,000. The latest 
figures have been arrived at after allowing 
for replacement and obsolescence provisions 
amounting to £700,000 for Mufulira and 
£900,000 for Roan—provisions which are at 
the same rate as for the previous year but 
which are subject to revision when the full 
accounts are considered. Taking the figures 
for the most recent quarter, these indicate 
even higher rates of earnings, and the peak 
may well lie ahead, bearing in mind that 
several of the Rhodesian copper enterprises 
have not yet completed major extension 
schemes. Unfortunately, the outlook for 
shareholders is now badly clouded by the 
threatened dividend freeze If dividend 
control becomes law and the mining com- 
panies with their wasting assets fail to secure 
any special dispensation, the benefits of high 
profits to copper shareholders must be 
essentially long-term. Meantime, however, 
the financial position of the various com- 
panies, already strong, will be made well 
nigh impregnable through the enforced huge 
allocations to reserves. With the statistical 
position of the metal still healthy, I do not 
advise copper shareholders to sell. 
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NATIONAL—but not 
NATIONALISED 


The National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income 
and the need for funds is as great 
as ever. An earnest appeal is made 
for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 
solicited. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices 
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HIGHEST PRICES OFFERED 
You may bring or safely post for 
cash or offer these furs: 
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SABLE, MARTE MINK TIES. 





Re e by re j si ed 
Est. over 30 years ' 
D. CURWEN 
(DEPT. S$) 
Ta, Melcombe Street, Baker Street 
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\ TEDGWOOD, Sea Road, Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants.—Rest or convalesce in comfort 
personal 

house near sea 
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attent Well appointed 
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B JURNEMOUTH CONNAUGHT Court 
Horet 33 rooms One acre grounds 
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